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False and Genuine Teachings of Science. 





T is well known that for many years past, and in- 

deed at its commencement, the Cultivator adopted 

“Science with Practice” as its motto, and the same 

guiding principle has been maintained by the Coun- 
try Gentleman, during the short period of its existence. 
Actual experiment has been assumed as the great and 
only test of the accuracy of all theoretical propositions. 
The real value of any proposed mode of culture, can 
be fully known only as its results are determined in ac- 
tual practice. A chemist, for example, compounds a 
new manure from theoretical reasoning, which he is 
confident will exceed all other manures; but after 
actual and repeated trial, it proves a perfect failure. 
Now, which is to be the standard for determining its 
efficacy, the theory, or the practice? Can scientific 
reasoning satisfy even a scientific farmer, that this ar- 
tificial manure exerts a highly fertilizing influence on 
his wheat-field, when actual trial and accurate mea- 
surement directly contradict such reasoning, and show 
that the difference of a single bushel per acre is never 
made by its application? Every man, learned and 
unlearned, professor and ditch-digger, will say unhesi- 
tatingly that the experiment itself, the amount of the 
crop yielded, is the final fest. 

Let no one answer that this is not an admissible in- 
stance, for the fact is well known that a case not un- 
like this really occurred in Europe but a few years since, 
under the direction of the most eminent physiological 
chemist of the day. It is true, that after learning much 
since that occurrence, through the teachings of practi- 
cal cultivation, scientific men can now point out the 
theoretical fallacy in making the compound; but this 
is only an additional proof of the correctness of the po- 
sition we have always maintained, that science must 
be combined with practice if we would reap its full 
benefit, and be able to apply its theories correctly. 

There are interesting cases where some of the truths 
of science have been brought to bear in practice, by 
previous calculation, with the unerring precision of ma- 
thematics; and this is more especially true with me- 
chanical philosophy. The architect or engineer deter- 
mines beforehand the form of his structure best fitted to 
resist the greatest pressure ; or he may determine the 
precise thickness of his wooden beams or iron shafts, to 





render his building or bridge safe from the danger of 
rupture and falling, without first trying the experiment 
of allowing his costly edifice to tumble down, till he 
sees what its parts will bear. So also in the applica- 
tion of chemistry to the mixing of medicines, to bleach- 
ing, and in many manufactures, where single combina- 
tions take place, and where all the minerals are entirely 
at the operator’s control, he may know in advance just 
what to expect. But in the growth of plants, where 
the relations between the numerous chemical substances 
in the soil, and the many proximate elements of vege- 
tables, are incomparably more intricate; where the 
combinations, instead of being rapidly formed right 
under the eye of the chemist, are the imperceptible 
work of whole months, and in so dark and concealed a 
manner that the keenest microscope can detect nothing 
of them; and where, in addition to all this, these very 
complex and minute processes are greatly influenced 
and sometimes even arrested by the external action of 
moisture and other causes in the changes of the wea- 
ther, the investigation of svils becomes one of extreme 
difficulty and most commonly of much uncertainty. It 
is no wonder then that eminent chemists are at this day 
disputing on the operation of some of the most common 
mineral manures. 

It must be obvious, therefore, that to obtain much 
practical benefit from the analysis of soils, everything 
must be thoroughly established by long, accurate, and 
repeated experiment. Yet, superadded to all the diffi- 
culties just mentioned, is still another of a most serious 
character,—the extreme minuteness of proportion of 
some important constituents. For example, phosphate 
of lime is known to be of great and essential import- 
ance to the wheat crop; yet so imperfect are the means 
for its detection in soil where but a ten-thousandth ex- 
ists, that an eminent analyst did not even discover a 
trace in the most fertile wheat soil of America, by or- 
dinary means. Again, the addition of a hundred 
thousandth part of sulphate of lime to the soil, has, in 
more cases than one, doubled the clover crop; and 
other ingredients in like proportion have produced 
striking effects ; yet what chemist in an ordinary analy- 
sis, merely for a farmer’s common practice, would be 
likely to point out the presence and quantity of these im- 
portant but hidden substances, so that he might shape 
his management with confidence accordingly? What- 
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ever future skill may develop, it would be folly to re- 
commend such analysis ag an infallible guide at the 
present day. 

And yet we are told in a late number of an Ameri- 
can periodical, of high pretensions to scientific infalli- 
bility, (the “ Working Farmer,’’) in some two columns 
of argument or assertion, that the analysis of soils is a 
reliable guide, “within the reach of every intelligent 
farmer,” and that in no instance can be found the fail- 
ure of “ well ascertained chemical knowledge,” in this 
particular. 

Independently of the extreme difficulty of procuring 
minute and reliable analyses for ordinary farming, and 
throwing out of the question that the greatest chemists 


are now disputing about the utility and action of some 


of the ingredients of the soil, rendering it certainly 
very difficult for common farmers to decide when doctors 
disagree,—independently of all these difficulties, there 
are many other controlling causes which may operate, 
requiring a great deal of caution at least, in reccom- 
mending these things for general adoption. We have 
been assured, for instance, by a thorough scientific and 
practical farmer, that he has found by thoroughly 
grinding his stable manure to powder, when applied 
to his clay soil, and then thoroughly grinding it into 
the soil, he gets about five times as much benefit from 
it, as by its ordinary application. So, likewise, it has 
been found that some of the most fertile western soils 
in the United States, were composed essentially, so far 
as analysis could discover, of the same ingredients and 
in the same proportion, as some quite sterile soils 
in Massachusetts—the only difference being in the ex- 
treme fineness of pulverization possessed by the parti- 
cles of the former. Again, the degree of moisture has 
a most important influence in addition to all the pre- 
ceding causes, as is shown by the fact that some soils 
which for a time have produced almost nothing valua- 
ble, when thoroughly underdrained, have become emi- 
nently productive. These, and other similar reasons, 
are sufficient to suggest an explanation of the fact re- 
cently stated in this paper by Joun JOHNSTON, a Very 
intelligent and skillful farmer, that a wheat soil on his 
farm, of extraordinary fertility, was pronounced sterile 
by a distinguished chemist who analysed it. 

Now, no one will infer that we oppose the applica- 
tion of chemistry to farming in any particular, even in 
the analysis of soils; but that we urge its application 
in the only way in which it promises substantial bene- 
fit, and more especially in such a way as to prevent the 
failure, disappointment, and disgust, which must inevi- 
tably result from the false and superficial teachings we 
have just pointed out. The detection of counterfeit 
notes can be no injury to the genuine bank ; the true 
interests of science are advanced by stripping delusive 
pretensions of their counterfeit colors. 

The hasty and superficial way in which opinions are 
adopted, by first seeing a little, and then presuming a 
great deal, and finally jumping to the conclusion, has 
long been detrimental to the progress of agriculture. 
J.J. Mapes says, in his Working Farmer, in speaking 
of the benefit of the analysis of soils, ‘ we assert without 





the fear of honest refatation, that after an experiment 
of some years, and a practice on many hunderd farms, 
we know of no exception,” &e—yet he nowhere gives 
us the results of those analyses in connection with the 
kind and quantity of the fertilizers, and the amount of 
crops before and after the treatment. Such reports 
would be of some real value—they would furnish the 
details of PRAcTICE in connection with the suggestions 
of sc1ENcE. We have had too much of indefinite as- 
sertion—and merely saying that certain processes have 
proved beneficial, without showing the amount, or with- 
out informing the public at all whether the whole sup- 
posed increase was not entirely from guess work, furnish- 
ing nothing satisfactory to those accustomed to form 
opinions from the demonstration of facts. 

There are, however, many ways in which scientific 
knowledge may be applied with considerable certainty 
in agriculture. Among these we may name the appli- 
cation of mechanical principles in the construction of 
farm implements and machines; of hydraulics, in irri- 
gation, draining, &c.; besides the numberless cases which 
are constantly occurring in daily practice, where most 
valuable assistance may be rendered. Greut benefit 
has already been received from the analysis of manures, 
where fertilizing constituents are in a concentrated form, 
and useful suggestions are obtained from the analysis 
of plants.. Science has rendered a most important ser- 
vice, by explaining and enforcing the reason of some of 
the best modern practices, previously established by ex- 
perience. Rotation, subsoiling, underdraining, and most 
of the operations of modern improved agriculture, are 
indebted for their existence to the teachings of experi- 
ence; but science has since thrown its light upon them, 
and shown the reason of their value. And asa sug- 
gester and guiding light, it will be looked to in all 
coming time as a valuable auxiliary; but the chemist 
who shall undertake to sit in his laboratory, and with- 
out practice to direct the labors of the field, is like the 
man who would attempt to run a locomotive on a sin- 
gle rail—he only shows that he has not yet crossed the 
threshold to true agricultural science. 


—p— 


Starving in the Midst of Plenty. 





The man who should starve himself with a thou 
sand bushels of wheat in his granary, or with a hun- 
dred barrels of potatoes in his cellar, because he knew 
not how to cook or convert them to food, would not com- 
mit a greater act of folly than some of our land-owners, 
who possess vast means of fertilizing their fields, which 
they neverapply. We have been struck with the pointed 
remark of L. Ciirt, in his address before the Windham 
County Ag.Soc, that “most men own a second farm, 
beneath their present surface, which has never been 
disturbed by the plow.” We once knew a wealthy 
man, who had a fine farm in one of the best counties 
of Western New-York, and which he had cultivated on 
a bad system for many years, until some of the finest 
fields were reputed to be nearly worn out, and yielded 
poor or at best very uncertain crops. His land had 
usually been plowed about four inches deep, but occa- 
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sionally “subsoiled,” as the owner termed it, to six 
inches. A part of it fell into new hands, and it was 
immediately turned over to a depth of eleven to twelve 
inches by means of three yoke of oxen attached to a 
Michigan or double mould-board plow. An entirely 
new material was turned up to the light of day, consist- 
ing in part of the fertilizing calcareous subsoil, and 
in part of rotten leaves, decayed roots and black mold, 
which had never been reached before, presenting all 
the appearances of newly cleared land, and giving im- 
mediately a heavy growth in crops. In aneighboring 
county, an extensive and intelligent farmer assured 
us, that so great was the fertility of his subsoil that he 
would regard it as a favor could he have six inches of 
the upper soil completely carried off from his lands. 
Yet he never plows more than half a foot in depth, and 
does not subsoil or trench-plow, because he “ cannot 
afford it.” In some of the interior portions of the state, 
the soil is a light sand, which suffers drouth and steri- 
lity from a want of clay and marl. Now it happens 
that a large portion of this light and thin soil is under- 
laid at a depth of a foot or two with a strong calcare- 
ous loam, which might, at a very moderate expense, be 
thrown up from pits and spread in large quantities 
over the surface; and in some places it may be reached 
even by subsoiling and trench-plowing. One farmer 
accidentally discovered this subterranean bed of ferti- 
lity, by spreading broadcast from a ditch for a few 
yards on each side, the earth taken from the digging. 
In an unfavorable season, when the rest of the field 
produced only four bushels of wheat per acre, the land 
adjoining the ditch, which had been dressed with the 
subsoil, yielded at the rate of twenty bushels per acre. 
Yet, to this day, the owner of the farm suffers this fer- 
tilizing subsoil to remain untouched and unreached. In 
other instances, there are extensive beds of peat and of 
marl, lying just as they have done for centuries, with 
the adjacent uplands starving for their beneficial infiu- 
ence, which, if not as great as that of yard manure, is 
at least much more permanent. 

A late English agricultural journal, gives a few ex- 
amples of great benefit derived from using the material 
af the subsoil :— 


We have in our mind’s eye at this moment a case 
where a farm of moory land, but not high-lying, was 
purchased, including an excellent house, for about fif 
teen pounds per acre. The soil was a white, gritty 
sand, full of land springs; the surface had once been 
peat, but the poverty of the tenantry had induced them 
to pare off the peat from a great part of it, and thus it 
was left barren white sand to the top. Furze and 
rushes, with a little heath, was almost the entire pro- 
duce of the land. The owner drained, at a cost of 
about three pounds ten shillings per acre, aud clayed 
the whole, by digging ponds, at the rate of 200 loads 
per acre, or about five pounds more, and then sowed 
turneps and seeds, followed by wheat. The result was 
most successful, and the farm is now in good cultiva- 
tion, and let, we should say, for 20s. per acre. We do 
not happen to know the exact rental, but it strikes us 
as being the probable amount. But more; the fences 
had been planted and died. The owuer immediately 
renewed them by re-planting, manuring the quicksets 
with clay. They grew amazingly, and are now re- 
markably healthy and good fences. 

Mr. Gould’s experience with sixty acres of light 
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moorland, as detailed in the Transactions of the Bath 
and West of England Agricultural Society, bear 
strongly upon the point. He took the waste on « lease, 
pared and burned, and, in sinking a well, happened to 
take out some clay, which he carted into his eleven 
acre enclosure. The result was that his subsequent 
crop of oats showed a produce of 50 bushels per acre, 
and his unclayed not more than 30 bushels. The sub- 
sequent grass or clover on the clayed part was excel- 
lent, while not a plant grew on the unclayed. He then 
clayed the whole of the 60 acres at intervals, and in 16 
years had applied 80 loads per acre—twice, forty—and 
the result has been most satisfactory in the whole, being 
rendered capable of growing good crops of corn, tur- 
neps, and grass, and is carried on in the four-course 
system. 

It is not every subsoil, we readily admit, that pos- 
sesses the remarkable qualities of those which have 
been mentioned, and no one should think of rushing 
blindly into an extensive experiment, before he has 
tested its probable value on a small scale. It should 
not, however, be forgotten, that many subsoils which 
at first present every appearance of sterility, are often 
so improved by exposure to the air, by pulverization, 
and by mixture with the surface mold, as ultimately 


to become very productive. 
—___ 


Position of Side-hill Drains. 





An erroneous opinion has prevailed in relation to the 
position of parallel drains on hill sides, the practice 
being common in some places of laying the channels 
sideways with the hill, with but little fall or current, 
instead of putting them directly up-hill so as to give a 
rapid descent. 

There are some instances in which a drain cut side- 
wise will prove of great value. If, for example, a po- 
rous or gravelly hill (A, fig. 1,) rest on a water-tight 
hard-pan surface, (B,) the rain which falls upon the 
hill will immediately pass through the soil till it 





(Fig. 1.) 
reaches the hard-pan, over which it will flow until it 
‘crops out’’ at the surface and forms the marsh or wet 
ground at C. A ditch cut at D, parallel with the foot 


of the hill, and having a slighé descent, will cut off 


these under-ground channels in a more efficient manner 
than could be done in any other way. 

But it more commonly happens, in modern tile- 
draining, that a large, moderately sloping, and nearly 
uniform surface, is to be relieved of its surplus water, 
a large portion of which descends directly from the 
clouds, and another portion flows down from higher 
land through the plowed soil, resting at a nearly uni- 
form depth upon a harder and more impervious subsoil, 
(fig. 2.) Now, if the drains are located sidewise with 
the hill, the descent will be so small that the water 
will not flow off freely, but will fill a considerable por- 
tion of the ditch, and consequently a large part, instead 
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(Fig. 2.) 
of flowing in the channel intended for it, will take the 
shortest cut of escaping through every crevice of the soil 
directly down the hill, thus actually irrigating or filling 
with water the soil immediately below the ditch, (fig. 
3.) This will be undoubtedly the case if the soil and 





subsoil be in any degree of a porous nature, and the 
only exception occurs where the hard-pan beneath is 
perfectly water-tight, as in the case exhibited by fig. 1. 

Modern experience has therefore proved the method 
of laying the drains directly up hill, in all ordinary 
cases, as decidedly the best. The water having a ra- 
pid descent, will be immediately carried off thoroughly 
and completely; much smaller tiles will accomplish 
the same purpose, and no water, after it has passed into 
the drain, can possibly enter the soil again below. 
Hence in draining a swale, or any portion of land lying 
between ridges, a single main ditch should be first cut 
along the bottom or lowest part, and the parallel se- 
condary drains should then be so laid as to enter it 








(Fig. 4.) 
nearly at right angles, Fig. 4 represents the course 
which the minute streams of water take through the 
soil while flowing towards these parallel drains, the de- 
scent for these streams being nearly as steep and rapid 
as if they flowed into horizontal drains, cut along the 
hill-sids, at the same time that the direct drains pos- 
sess none of the disadvantages of those cut in a hori- 
zontal direction. 

———— 


Oat Bread. 


The celebrated Dr. Johnson was once asked fora 
definition of the word “oats,” when he replied, by in- 
tending a slur upon the object of his prejudice, Scotland, 
—Tt is a grain on which horses are fed in England, 
and men in Scotland!’ A Scotchman present proved 
quite a match for the Doctor by instantly replying, 











** And where will you find such norszs and such MEN?’ j 
—the English horses, even at that day, standing pre- 
eminent for excellence. 

It appears that Dr. Johnson’s own countrymen are 
just beginning to inquire into improved modes for ma- 
nufacturing this same Scotch bread, in a form suited 
for genteel people, chemists having discovered that the 
farina of the oat supplies more nourishment of the 
muscles, bone, and blood of man, than any other vege- 
table substance. The London Farmer’s Magazine 
states that a new process has been adopted for prepar- 
ing flour from oats, as white as that from wheat. It 
is secured by patent, and consists essentially of first 
kiln-drying the grain, then separating the husk, and 
afterwards grinding it into flour. Experiments ap- 
pear as yet to be too limited to judge of its value for 
gereral use, but it is said that specimens already pre- 
pared may be used for gruel, for the preparation of arrow- 
root, puddings of the lightest and finest quality, pan- 
cakes, tapioca, &c., and one experimenter states that 
“for puddings it is much superior to arrew-root, sago, 
and all such farinas.’’ The correspondent of the Farm- 
er’s Magazine informs us that specimens of this flour, 
“were received on May 12, and the following day, a 
pudding, according to the given direction, was made 
with two table-spoonfuls of the flour. It was sufficiert 
for five persons—thus proving the fact of a small quan- 
tity being requisite for the purpose.” 

Could not some of our smart countrymen—of corn- 
starch and meat-biscuit invention,—take hold of this 
oat-flour business, and make something out of it ? 

—p=——. 
Cattle Gnawing Bones. 


Mr. Epitor—I wish to inquire if you, or any of 
your numerous subscribers, can tel! me why it is thai 
my cows and other cattle have a liking to chew old 
bones that they find in the fields, that they will stand 
for hours ¢nd chew them; they will even leave their salt 
many times for this purpose. Please answer through 
the Cultivator. Vixen. May Flower, April, 1853. 

We can give no other reason than the appetite they 
acquire for some peculiar flavor possessed by the bones, 
or by the small remaining portions of muscle and gela- 
tine which remains upon them. Animals sometimes 
show nearly as strong an appetite for certain substances, 
as sone men do for tobacco. It has been said that the 
practice of chewing bones, arises from a natural instinet 
for phosphate of lime in such animals as do not get a 
sufficiency of this ingrediert in their food, especially 
in those which are confined te old pastures which have 
exhausted the soil of its phosphate. This strikes us as 
exceedingly improbable, for to say nothing about the 
extraordinary «analytical discrimination which this 
would evince, throwing in the back-ground the most 
delicate tests of the longest-headed professors, it so 
happens that the animal’s teeth usually make no im- 
pression whatever upon the hard bone, and only get 
small portions of the more soluble gelatine, &c. To 
test this matter, observe whether cows will continue their 
liking for bones, aftersmatl portions of bore-dust or dis- 
solved bones have been mixed regularly with their food. 
We have known some animals, and colts more espe_ 
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cially, te have an extraordinary propensity to chew 
leather, yet we never could discover that such animals 
possessed any idiosyncracy, but merely a depraved 
appetite. Some horses have a strange propensity to 
gnaw wood whenever they can lay their teeth upon it, 


without any particular object or reason. 
ee es 


Drouth, Irrigation, and Liquid Manuring. 
—_——s 

The recent extraordinary drouth, which prevailed in 
a large portion of the country, very naturally leads to 
the inquiry for remedies to prevent the disasters usu- 
ally incident to such eccurrences. When it is remem- 
bered that about 90 per cent of all growing creps, are, on 
an average, simply water, it will be no matter of sur- 
prise that vegetable growth should be either entirely 
suspended or else greatly retarded, and that in some in 
stances even the death of smaller crops should occur, when 
the supply of this very important element is entirely cut 
off. Not enly is the supply withheld, but all the riches of 
the soil are as effectually locked up asin a case of iron, 
for there is nething to dissolve its fertilizing portions, 
and te convey them to the vessels of the plant. Dr. Hales 
found that during a dry season a bunch of green grass 
placed under a bell glass, perspired so rapidly as to 
cause in two minutes the condensed moisture to run 
down its sides). No wonder then, that meadows and 
pastures, which in order to flourish, must continue to 
throw off moisture thus rapidly, now that they can get 
nothing to supply the demand, should look as parched 
and suffering as a caravan of pilgrims in the center of 
an African desert. 

As for remedies, the first and great leading one, ap- 
plicable te all lecalities, is deepening the soil. This 
operates beneficially in two ways ; first, by permitting 
greater strength and vigor to the plants, so that they 
are not easily affected by changes from wet to dry ; and 
secondly, by making the reservoir of water—the sponge 
—which is to receive and retain the showers when they 
fall, deeper and consequently more capacious, so as not 
to be easily exhausted by seasons of drouth. A soil only 
four inches deep, with a hard-pan bottom, must soon 
have its meisture dissipated when the sun’s rays pour 
down upon it day after day for a month, or when the 
plants which cover its surface are continually for that 
period pumping the water out of its shallow bed and 
sending it off through the leaves in the form of insensi- 
ble vapor into the air. But where the soil has been 
made deep by trench and subsoil plowing, a much longer 
time is required to exhaust this deeper reservoir of its 
water which the plants obtain by means of the long 
roots they send down, or by the capillary absorption of 
the upper portions from the moister stratum below, and 
which process a mellow soil always greatly facilitates. 
This remedy, of course, cannot be applied now, but is 
only a part of a general system of improved farming. 

Other remedies, less universal in their application, 
but of great efficiency, where applicable, are irrigation, 
in its strict meaning, and liquid manuring. It is only 
in some particular localities that water is at command, 
which may be conveyed by channels upon the land; 
and to gardens and limited spaces, it may be applied 











to great advantage. European gardeners, in a much 
moister climate than ours, find extraordinary advan- 
tages from a constant application of water in large 
quantities, and there have been a few examples here 
where the admission of water between the rows of pota- 
toes, and other garden crops, has produced surprising 


results. 
Liquid maruring appears to be mere particularly 


applicable to the neighborhood of towns and cities. Mil- 
lions of dollars are annually wasted by the large quan- 
tities of enriching substances which are annually carried 
off and wasted in sewers. It has been computed that 
the city of London affords enough in this way to impart 
the highest degree of fertilty to three hundred thousand 
acres of land; and at the same rate of calculation New 
York would fertilize nearly a hundred theusand acres. 
The most surprising effects have lately been obtained 
from liquid manure in England, far exceeding those 
from any other enriching application. The reason is 
obvious—the manure is not only reduced to the finest 
degree of division, but the water which holds it carries 
it through all parts of a porous soil, and forms a more 
perfect intermixture than could be effected by any other 
means; at the same time that the water performs an- 
other most important office, namely, supplying the 
growing plant with the amount of moisture which it so 
largely needs. 

There is no question that a highly diluted mixture 
of water and manure is the most perfect state in which 
to apply it; and in the case of sewage water, this mix- 
ture being already made, it can be applied in no 
other way. The question immediately arises, how is it 
to be conveyed to the land in the most economical man- 
ner? This is the most difficult part of the process, for 
it is far cheaper to cart a ton of solid manure, than the 
same amount of fertilizing materials with ten times their 
weight of water. A very important discussion lately 
took place on this subject in a meeting of the Agricnl- 
tural Society of England, in which it was declared by 
those versed in hydraulics, and who had experience in 
the conveyance of water in pipes, that so great was the 
facility with which it might be conveyed in pipes by 
the agency of steam power, when compared with cart- 
ing by horse labor, that the former conld be effected at 
less than one-tenth the cost of the latter. One great 
difficulty, however, occurred from the fact that the li- 
quid manure was most wanted on the dryer hills, which 
are least accessible, the towns being usually lower than 
the surrounding country; but this difficulty had been 
obviated by pumping up with a steam engine. Several 
distinguished and successful farmers had procured hy- 
draulic apparatus for this purpose; one had placed a 
hydrant for every 40 acres of his land, another for every 
11 acres, and another for every 34 acres; from these 
hydrants a hose pipe issued, and was carried round in 
a circle, watering the whole surface regularly. Among 
these farmers was J. J. Mecui, well known by reputa- 
tion to the farmers in this country, who, from a large 
tank, drove the liquid manure through pipes over his 
whole farm, employing for this purpose the farm engine, 
erected for his mill and thrashing machine. 
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The London Times furnishes the following account of 
the extraordinary success which has attended an ex- 
periment of this kind, and which must undoubtedly be 
attributed largely to this simpie supply of water, as 
well as to the fertilizing influence of the manure. The 
statement of keeping fifty sheep per acre—almost ten 
times as many as our farmers think of pasturing—would 
draw rather hard on our credulity, were it not otherwise 
corroborated, and had we not already some extraordi- 
nary facts at hand of the enormous growth resulting 
from similar treatment :— 

* At Myremill, in Ayrshire, Mr. Kennedy feeds under 
cover in the summer months 220 large oxen, 460 sheep, 
20 horses, and 150 store pigs, on 90 acres of Italian rye 
grass. Last summer his house-fed sheep fattened bet- 
ter than in the field, and were kept on Italian rye grass 
for four months, at the rate of 56 head peraere! They 
likewise received a daily supply of steamed food. But 
allowing for this, we find that on this farm each acre of 
grass keeps about four times as much live stock as the 
average of the cultivated land of similar quality in 
England. Mr. Kennedy has attained his high state of 
fertility by the use of liquid manure distributed over 
the farm in pipes, and applied to the surface by the 
force of steam in a jet-like shower of rain. To use Mr. 
Mechi’s graphic words, he can “ increase his wet days”’ 
as he finds it necessary, and when other people’s fields 
are parched with drouth, his are glistening with peren- 
nial verdure. Having an unfailing supply of water, he 
can either mix in his manure tank with a more enrich- 
ing substance, and so shower it over the land, or he can 
sow guano broadcast over the grass, and then wash it 
in dissolved, or if nothing but moisture is needed he ap- 
plies that only. No doubt such an apparatus requires 
a large stock both of capital and skill—the one to start 
it, and the other to conduct it. A most important ex- 
periment it is, however, and likely to lead to great re- 
results ere long.” 

This subject is yet in the infancy of its successful ap- 
plication,—a stage which every useful operation must 
first pass through before it can reach maturity. To 
what extent in practice it may yet reach, is hard to pre- 
dict; but it would certainly be well worthy the efforts 
of enterprising men in and near cities, to provide tanks 
for the reception of the immense amount of wasted 
wealth in the form of sewage water, and pipes for its 
conveyance to the large plantations occupied as market 
gardens, where it is believed all judicious outlays would 
soon repay large dividends, in the fine and luxuriant 
growth they would soon occusion. 

—_—_p— 
Root Crops. 


A correspondent of Juniata co., Pa., inquires ‘* the 
best time to sow carrots and ruta bagas; whether they 
are transplanted from a bed—and the time for gathering 
the crop.” 

Carrots should be sown as early as Indian corn is 
planted, or even sooner; if later, the crop is apt to 
come up unevenly from drouth. Ruta bagas should be 
sown early insummer. Both should be sown in drills 
where they are to remain, with a drill machine. If no 
drill machine can be had, drills must be made with a 
hoe, and the seed dropped from a tin eup, nailed to the 
lower end of a stick as long as a cane, and a hole made 
in the bottom just large enough to let out a supply of 
seed into the drill, as the operator walks along it, and 
shakes the cup near the ground, by means of the stick. 











~ 





On heavy soils, an inch is quite deep enough to cover 
them; on light seils the depth may be one and a half 
inches or more. The great secret of success, is to have 
very rich ground, that has had all the seeds of weeds 
completely worked out by clean previous cultivation; 
and by destroying all weeds that may appear, when this 
has not been attended to, before they are an inch high. 
It is useless and very expensive to contend with large 
weeds. The crops should be harvested so early as to be 
just safe from all danger of injury by the freezing of 
the soil. A very slight crusting of the surface will not 
affect them; but an inch of frozen ground is very hurt- 
ful, particularly to ruta bagas. 

A novice in raising crops of the ruta baga, may be 
known by his leaving the plants so closely together that 
their size is not half developed. The drills should be 
two feet or more asunder, and the roots not nearer than 
ten inches in the drill; if the soil is very rich, not near- 
er than fifteen inches. Carrots may be more than twice 
as near together. —~>— 


Value of Manure from Cattle. 


Messrs. Eps.—What is the estimated value of ma- 
nure, liquid and solid, dropped by a cow during the 
ordinary period of stabling? Also, what proportion of 
the value thereof may be safely reckoned as lost when 
the manure is thrown out into the barn-yard and ex- 
posed to the weather. A Swsscriser. Farryiown, 
NN. Y. July 24, 1853. 

The liquid portions of the manure from cattle are 
greater in bulk, and richer in quality, than the same 
from horses. The real money value of such manure 
must of course vary greatly with circumstances, such 
as the price of the crop raised, and the manner of ap- 
plying the manure. For example, a ton of manure 
converted into strawberries, selling at four dollars per 
bushel, would return more money than a ton converted 
into corn at fifty cents, or ruta bagas at ten cents per 
bushel. Again—manure carelessly applied and badly 
mixed with the soil, will not yield one-third the return 
afforded from finely pulverised and thoroughly inter- 
mixed materials. Still further—the quantity and rich- 
ness of manure is much controlled by the age, nature, 
size, condition, treatment and food of the animal which 





yields it. 

In Flanders, where manures are well applied, and 
animals well fed, the urine of a single cow is reckoned 
at an average of $10 per annum—the solid parts are 
estimated at one-half to three-fourths of this sum. 
Taking the usual price of guano, $50 per ton, as the 
standard, the manure from a single cow, saved m the 
best manner, would be worth about $20. This is, how- 
ever, higher than manure is usually sold, and by the 
common management more than half is lost. 

No accurate estimate can, however, be made of the 
loss, when it is thrown into the barn-yard, and exposed 
to the weather, without knowing other particulars. As 
most farmers manage, by providing straw enough to 


absorb about one-fourth of the urine, from one-half to 
two-thirds are lost ; a larger quantity of straw, in con- 
nection with leaves, peat, and an occasional layer of 
turf, the latter being the most valuable of all as an 
absorbent, would save nearly the whole, even if expos- 
ed to the weather. 
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BOUGHTON’S THISTLE DIGGER AND SUBSOIL CULTIVATOR. 








Boughton’s Cultivator and Thistle-Digger. 





This implement, represented above, is of recent in- 
vention, and so far as we know, has been introduced 
as yet only to a limited extent, in western New York. 
Its efficiency as we have witnessed, and the favor with 
which it has been received, have induced us to give 
the above cut, from which its mode of operation may 
be easily understood. The*cutting part consists simply 
of a sharp cast-iron blade in the form of a wedge, and 
when fitted for operation the blade is lowered by 
means of the screws over the wheels, (shown in the fig- 
ure) so that it may run a few inches below the surface 
of the soil. It cuts, at each passing, a strip of soil 
four feet wide, three horses being usually required for 
its draught. Five acres may be easily worked with it 
inaday. There is no difficulty whatever, in using it 
on moderately mellow ground, or on any land that has 
been once plowed the same season. 

It operates in two ways—by pulverizing the soil, 
which it will do at any required depth by turning the 
screws; and by cutting off completely all thistles, 
grass, and other weeds, with which the land may be 
infested. On stony ground, where the stones are not 
too large for a plow to move, it operates with great ef- 
fect, cutting off and killing all herbage which in such 
soils is apt to escape the plow and harrow. Asa de- 
stroyer of Canada thistles, nothing is equal to it—fhe 
thickest patch may be completely exterminated in a 
single season, and for this purpose it is greatly superior 
to the plow, which is not only much slower, but does 
not always accomplish the object on light and gravelly 
soils. 
and using the two-horse wheel-cultivator, has come so 
extensively into use, it is likely to prove of great value 


Since the practice of plowing but once for wheat, 


in the preparation of the soil, and it is already highly 

esteemed for this purpose, more particularly by those 

who have used the wheel-cultivator. It is made by 

E. Bovenuron, of Pittsford, N. ¥. The price is $30. 
—— 

Cost or Lasor.—lIt is estimated that in consequence 
of the greater cheapness of agricultural labor in Eng- 
land, when compared to that in America, there is an 
aggregate difference against the American farmer, in 
favor of the English, equal to fifty million pounds, or 
two hundred and fifty million dollars, annually. Or, 
taking another view of the subject,—American farm 
laborers get annually for their work, two hundred and 
fifty million dollars more than they would get for the 
same amount of labor in England—a large aggregate 
sum to be put into poor men’s pockets. 





« 


Farming in Western Pennsylvania. 





Messrs. Epitrors—Believing that good results may 
follow from farmers becoming acquainted with the modes 
and results of farming im various sections, I propose 
giving a synopsis of the state of agriculture in the south- 
western section of this state. We compliment ourselves 
with the belief that in no section of the Union is farm- 
ing prosecuted with more skill and success than in this 
region, with the saving clause, that it might be great- 
ly improved. Our soil is various, though the clay and 
limestone so greatly preponderate that it may be called 
a limestone clay—of the tertiary formation, the strati- 
fication rocks and layers of earth perfectly horizontal. 
The face of the country is rolling, and the hillsides slope 
so-gradually that nearly the entire surface is capable 
of cultivation. In consequence of the tenacious nature 
of the soil, it is but little liable to be washed off by the 
rains unless under very peculiar circumstances; conse- 
quently the sides and tops of the hills are quite as rich 
and productive asthe bottoms or intervals, and the 
manures, animal and mineral, are preserved for the be- 
nefit of crojs; instead ef being absorbed by an open, 
hungry subsoil. 

The rotation of crops is very nearly uniform, viz, the 
sod or grass land is unusually broken up during the 
winter, for corn, whieh is succeeded by oats, or as is 
most usual is cut off in time for wheat in the fall. Usu- 
ally it is succeeded by a second crop of wheat in order 
to get the soil into good condition for grass seeds, timo- 
thy seed being sown in the fall and clover in the.spring 
as early as possible. The period of keeping it in grass 
varies; many farmers believing that grass is more pro- 
fitable in the final result tham grain-growing, permit 
their fields to lie in grass as long as it yields a fair 
amount of herbage. In the other case, where only a 
very small amount of stock is kept, it lies in grass only 
one year in four, this quality of the soil being kept up 
by heavy applications of manure and lime. On the 
the whole the mixed system is adopted, combining the 
raising and grazing of stock with grain-growing. In 
many sections a large amount of clover seed is grown 
for exportation; the first crop of clover being cut about 
the middle of June for hay, and the second for the seed, 
which usually is a very profitable crop, though varying 
very greatly in the yield. Although we have a large 
extent of bottom land, our farmers believe it more pro- 
fitable to put it through the same rotation as their up- 
land, depending for their winter provender upon corn 
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fodder and the first products or crop of grass seeds. En 
passant, I bear testimony to the gratifying fact that, 
cxteris paribus, those farmers among us have been the 
most successful who have been the most liberal in their 
expenses in the improvement of their soil, and every 
day confirms me the more strongly in the belief that 
sound economy requires that this improvement should 
be carried to the highest point of which the soil is ca- 
pable, inthe way of manuring, liming, subsoiling, 
draining, &e. 

Liming is practiced to a very great extent, and with 
uniform good results—most generally upon corn, though 
often on wheat. The amount per acre varies from fifty 
to 200 bushels. Although I have known it applied 
ina perfectly caustic state with the corn crop, I never 
knew of more than one instance where it was suspected 
of burning the crop—the result might be different when 
applied caustic to growing wheat. Some farmers pre- 
fer to let it become effete, either in the kiln or small 
piles in the field—in either case it produces astonishing 
effects upon corn, wheat, and grass, which effects are 
visible for many years—the first results being the pro- 
duction of remarkable crops of white clover where no 
seed had been sown. On this point I may say that 
caustic lime will, in four days, reabsorb nearly its full 
volume of carbonic acid gas when spread on the sur- 
face—and consequently loses its burning qualities. 
The operation of magnesian lime is very different, and 
must be treated with great care—and the presence of 
magnesia is very easily ascertained by chemical tests. 

The species of wheat usually sown is the Mediterra- 
nean. This wheat has lost its dark color, and has be- 
come as fair as the old species of red wheats, and is 
universally manufactured into superfine flour, for expe- 
rience has convinced us, that with very rare exceptions 
it is exempt from the attacks of the fall and spring 
weevil, and the new insect which has made its appear- 
ance tie last two years, preying upon the grains in the 
milk state. This species almost uniformly escapes the 
rust. The few days of priority of ripening over other 
species, being the secret of two of the above exemp- 
tions. 

Of improved stock, large quantities have been intro- 
duced. It is, I believe, the general impression that a 
strong cross of the Durham upon the better breeds of our 
native stock, is better than the pure blood—because 
this cross, while it preserves the early maturity and 
good fattening qualities of the Short-horns, imparts 
the greater vigor of constitution of the native, and 
adapts it to the rigors of our winters, which are so much 
more severe than those of their nativecountry. In ad- 
dition, the less attention we pay to our stock, as com- 
pared to the English, should cause us to select a some- 
what hardier race. For my individual self, I desire no 
more fancy pure bloods, except for the above purpose. 

Of our Saxon, Merino, and French sheep, every per- 
son is sufficiently acquainted. A buck of the latter 
breed sold lately for $500, and produced an amount of 
wool last spring which I will leave to some other per- 
son to communicate. In consequence of the depression 
in the wool market for some years, the amount of wool 
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produced in this region has, I think been reduced to 
about one-fourth the amount of many former years— 
perhaps even less. Our farmers had become discourag- 
ed with having to sell their crops of fine wool at from 
thirty-three to fifty cents; but herein they were in error, 
for I hesitate not to say, after an extensive acquain- 
tance with wool growing for many years, that no branch 
of farming is more remunerative and certain than the 
growth of fine wool at three pounds per fleece, and thir- 
ty-five to thirty-seven cents per pound. The profit from 
increase is a very important item, most generally over- 
looked. Respectfully yours. G. E.H. Near Browns- 
villve, Pa., July, 1853. 
—~_~ 


Cheap Wells. 


— 


It must be admitted that the present mode of digging 
and finishing wells for the supply of water for farms and 
dwellings, is rather behind the modern progress of labor- 
saving machinery. The shovelling and picking, and 
the slow and laborious turmings of the windlass, day 
after day, as the depth is gradually increased under 
these tedious and heavy labors, should give way to 
something nearer the horse-power and steam-engine 
principle. Wells are needed by every farmer, and are 
as necessary as food and clothing, and an improvement 
in making them would benefit millions. We are not 
ubout to proprose any thing, but merely to suggest the 
subject to ingenious men; and in the mean time, by 
way of assisting such suggestion, we furnish a few of 
the interesting fucts in relation to wells, stated at a late 
meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 

In soils free from stone, and consisting of sand, clay, 
marl, or gravel, successful experim2nts had been recent- 
ly made, ata very moderate cost, by the following 
mode. Instead of digging the common large well, to be 
walled with hard brick or stone, » hole was first made 
with an ordinary boring auger, or cylindrie scoop, 
which brings up the soil to the surface. A cast iron 
cylinder, half an inch thick, five inches in internal di- 
ameter, and four feet in length, its lower end being 
brought to a sharp edge so as to penetrate the earth, is 
then driven down into the hole by means of a heavy 
mallet, or “beetle.” To keep it steady, a collar of 
wood made by perforating a plank, is placed around it 
on the surface of the ground. The earth enclosed within 
it is again removed with the auger ; and in order to ob- 
tain a further downward passage for the cylinder, a tool 
is used for the removal of the earth in the form of a cir- 
cle beneath its cutting rim. It consists of a rod with a 
cross-handle like that of an auger, and at its lower end 
a claw at right angles to the rod, so that in turning the 
rod, this claw turns round and cats the earth below the 
lower edge of the cylinder, which is then again beaten 
down with the mallet. Successive cylinders are placed 
one upon another, as they descend. In this way, a well 
of ordinary depth, or twenty feet deep, is commonly 
completed in a single day, the sides being incased with 
iron cylinders from top to bottom. A bed of gravel is 
then thrown into the bottom, and a metalic pump in- 
serted. It was stated at the meeting above mentioned, 
that the expense of such wells, where a business was 
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made of it, did not exceed eight to fifteen dollars for a 
depth of twenty feet, including pump with lead tube ; 
the cost of the iron cylinders is not mentioned, but if 
they are five inches inner diameter and half an inch 
thick, calculation would show that they would weigh 
about 37 lbs. to the foot in length, and could not there- 
fore be afforded in many places in this country at less 
than a dellar per foot, uniess made smaller and thinner. 
It may be that in soft earth, and especially soft sand, 
earthen tubing like drain tile, with the addition of 
glazing, might be strong enough, and might be adopted 
to great advantage, especially as-some of the speakers 
at the meeting stated that the use of iron had been found 
to impart a rusty appearance to clothes washed in the 
water. From the statements of other members, it ap- 
peared that some had found a serious inconvenience 
from corrosion in the use of iron pumps, while others 
had experienced no evil whatever, owing undoubtedly 
to the difference in tae water in different localities, and 
in the substances held in solution. The same difference 
had been found in the corrosion of lead pipes, some wa- 
ter not affecting them at all, and others eating them 
away in afew years. We have known a similar dif- 
ference im the effect of water in this country. But it 
may be laid down as a rule that should in no instance 
be departed from, that water from lead pipes should 
never be used fer cooking or as drink, which remains 
any length of time stagnant in the pipe instead of mere- 
ly passing through. 

The preceding mode would be applicable to such lo- 
calities as contain large subterranean strata of water in 
There 
are many such, well determined, in regions where stone 
would not impede the sinking of the tubes. In other 
places where it is important to excavate large reservoirs 
for holding slowly collecting waters, this mode would 
not be applicable. 


beds of gravel, from which it pours out freely. 


i 
Royal Ag. Society of England. 
The Fifteenth Annual Exhibition of this Society was 
held at Gloucester, on the 13th, 14th, and 15th July, 


and was considered upon the whole eminently successful. 
A very heavy rain, which continued for twenty-four 





hours without intermission, very considerably reduced 
the number of visitors. The number present on the 
first day was abeut 3,000—on the second, 10,424—and 
on the last not less than 40,000. 

The number of implements was unusually large and 
interesting—numbering 2,052 in all. Among these 
were no less than twelve reaping machines, which were 
all tried ona field of rye. Of these, six, including 
Bell’s, two of Me-Cormick’s, and three of Hussey’s, 
were selected for farthor trial during harvest, under the 
direction of Mr. Pusey. 

In the exhibition of stock, says the North British 
Agriculturist, “the number of cattle was 199; of hor- 
ses, 97; uf sheep, 292; of pigs, 149; total, 737. These 
numbers, taking into account the large and varied list 
of premiums, must be regarded as somewhat meagre. 
The admirers of a full exhibition have accounted for 
this paucity of number by the new rule of the Society 
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against over feeding. This we subjoin, “ All animals 
sent for exhibition which shall, in the opinion of the 
jury, be in an overfed condition, will be disqualified by 
a jury before inspection by the judges; anda placard be 
placed over the standing of every animal that shall be 
so disqualified, stating the reason of such disqualifica- 
tion.’ We consider this the most judicious and im- 
portant rule ever introduced into a show-yard. It is 
notorious that many of the very best animals have been 
rendered useless for breeding by being overfed for our 
National Exhibitions. This rule, which many regard 
as extremely obn>xious, and which will possibly be 
attempted to be set aside, will, if steadily adhered to, 


lead to the abandonment of the practice of overfeeding.” 
i ae 


Experiments with Poudrette. 


Messrs. Eprrors—aAs all who till the soil are inte- 
rested in the subject of manures, let me give you the 
partial result of some experiments tried during the 
few past years. 

In the first place, I had a lawn of about an acre in 
extent, which had hitherto yielded only a light crop of 
grass, and which became quite dry and brown during 
mid-summer. As it was not convenient for me to 
break it up and seed down afresh, I determined last 
spring to try the value of some kind of top-dressing; 
and as sufficient barn-yard manure could not be had 
for this purpose, I resorted to the following expedi- 
ents: 

Dividing my grounds inte several portions, I spread 
on the first part a light dressing of poudrette, (at the 
rate of about fifteen bushels to an acre)—on the second 
a more liberal dressing, with the addition of a compost 
made of a little barn manure mixed with rotted sods 
and other refuse; on the third a heavy coat of pou- 
drette, (at the rate of thirty busdels <o the acre,) with 
the addition of unleached ashes sufficient to cover the 
poudrette, and on the fourth a good dressing of ashes 
alone. 

The grass throughout the whole lawn came up earli- 
er, and grew more vigorously than it did last year. In 
the first part it was lightest, and most infested with 
weeds. The second and third gave a very good crop of 
hay, the difference between them being hardly percept- 
tible. The fourth was a little better than the first. I 
ought to add that my soil is a clayey loam, inclining to 
become parched and cracked in summer. 

So far as a judgment cana be formed at this season of 
the year, and from a single experiment, I think there 
can be no doubt of the value of poudrette as a top- 
dressing for grass. On stiff, dry soils, a good compost 
from the barn-yard might be preferable, as that, by 
mechanical action, loosens the ground and protects the 
tender roots of the grass from the heats of the mid- 
summer sun. This region, (Oneida Co.,) is now, (July 
25th,) suffering from a severe drouth, and yet my lawn 
looks much fresher than it did in the midst of a simi- 
lar drouth last year. 

I have tried poudrette also in my garden, on corm, 
beans, asparagus, pumpkins, squashes, grape-vines, &c. 
In the growth of corn, squashes, and beans, there is, 
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thus far, a perceptible improvement. But of these and 
some other things, I can give you a more complete re- 
port next fall. G. Clinton, July 26, 1853. 


—<= 


The Common Long White Turnep. 





Experiments showing the Profits of Thorough Culture. 





Messrs. Epirors—A late number of the Country 
Gentleman contains a notice of the premium root crops 
of this county, with the request that the successful com- 
petitors would report their respective modes of culture. 
I have since looked in vain for those reports. I regret 
this, because I believe that root culture is destined to 
effect a change in our agriculture so great as to deserve 
the name of revolution. 

This may to some appear extravagant, but a little 
reflection will clear me fiom the charge of enthusiasm, 
since among the most advanced agriculturists such a 
revolution has already occurred. Throughout England, 
Scotland and Ireland, the root crop is the foundation of 
successful agriculture. It must become so here, when 
a rapidly increasing population shall make labor cheap, 
and create a far larger demand for food than our soil 
has ever yet produced. Allowing what has been proved 
by the most careful chemical analysis, that ten bushels 
of the poorest roots cultivated are fully eqnal to one of 
wheat or corn, and it follows that the same soil will 
produce two or three times as much animal sustenance 
in the form of roots as in grain. Our prospects may be 
influenced by future discoveries, but at present it ap- 
pears quite probable that root culture will hereafter 
become the measure of our country’s capacity for popu- 
lation. It is therefore important that successful expe- 
riments in this branch of agriculture should be reported, 
and through the press seattered broadcast over the com- 
munity. 

At the last exhibition of the Litehfield Agricultural 
Society, I had the honor of receiving, on reot crops, 
three premiums, viz, on potatoes, ruta baga, and tur- 
neps. As the season during which the turnep crop is 
in this ciimate usually sown has arrived, it may perhaps 
prove useful to publish the mode and result of my ex- 
periment with this crop. 

The ground selected was an old meadow, neglected 
for years—its surface slightly declining to the east. 
The origin of the soil was from the primary recks, and 
its chemical composition such as naturally produces the 
oak, maple and ash forest trees. 


The physical condition of the soil was such as is pro- 
duced by neglect and had culture. Its organie portion 
had been exhausted, having a subsoil cold, hard, and 
yellow, well supplied with pebbles and covered with a 
surface soil not more than two or three inches thick. 
It was retentive of moisture but free from standing 
water. Its product an annual crop ,of vile moss, 
and about half a ton of good hay per acre. 

Its previous culture was a slight manuring, breaking 
up, and cultivating with potatoes the previous year. 
The result was the preparation of the soil for the turnep 
crop, and a small quantity of smali potatoes. 

Early in the succeeding spring the preparation for the 
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turnep crop began in earnest. First the roeks were, if 
necessary, broken, and all stones of whatever size re- 
moved from the field. Next the land was well manured 
and plowed not less thaw twelve inches deep, and tho- 
roughly hatrowed. After two weeks it was again ma- 
nured, and plowed half as deep as before, and barrowed. 
With intervals of a few days it was plowed and harrow- 
ed twice more, and a sniail quantity of manure har- 
rowed into the surface. At this stage of preparation 
the soil lay in a soft, uniform bed, at least twelve 
inches deep. The change effected in its appearance 
was surprising. The yellow, eold, shallow and hard 
soil of the preceding year, kad become of a rich, dark 
color, warm, deep amd light. Through this bed fur- 
rows were drawn fifteen inches apart, into which were 
drilled a composition of the richest manures from the 
farm, with ashes, lime and gypsam. ‘The furrows were 
then turned back over these drills with the plew, leav- 
ing the famd in ridges, which were slightly raked off 
and nicely finished with the garden rake. Through 
the tops of these ridges and directly over the manure, 
a chamel was made for the seed, by drawing along 
them the corner of a hoe with slight pressure. Into 
this channel the seeds were dropped by hand, half a 
dozen in a place, with intervals of eight inches. They 
were then covered by drawing the back of the rake 
over them, and the planting was done, the seed depo- 
sited with regular spaces of fifteen inches one way and 
eight the other, on rounded and slightly elevated ridges, 
planted im earth made rich for their germination, and 
having a bed of rich manure only an inch or two be- 
low them, into which the young rootlets, as soon as 
formed, might plunge and revel. 


As soon as the plants were large enough, they were 
thinned ont by the removal of all but the best plants 
from each place, and carefully hoed by hand, at inter- 
vals of a week, four times, when they became too large 
to work among longer without injury to the erop. There 
was scarcely a vacant space or small plant in the field. 
They were very uniform in size; the tops covered all 
the ground, and formed a crop unrivalled for beauty, 
except by the larger and darker green-leaved ruta 
baga. 

The variety of turnep was the common Iong white. 
To show the facility with which turneps so cultivated 
may be gathered, I will add the fact that they were all 
pulled and laid carefully in rows, with the tops all one 
way, by two persons, at the rate of more than five 
bushels a minute. 

They were planted about the middle of July, and 
harvested on the 13th of November, and measured by 
disinterested men, and the result announced in the ac- 
companying certificate. The report was verifled in the 
usual manner before the Executive Committee of the 
Agricultural Society, and received the first premium. 
It is thought to be the largest crop of this variety of 
turnep ever reported. The following is an approxima- 
tion to the cost and value of the crop per acre :— 





Removing rocks and stones, ..... 6.62.0 eee ee ences 
Manure 100 loads. $50—half charged to first crop... 
First plowing,........ os hdac ee eWeee’ ete ew eee 
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Second do. and harrowing, ...........0seeeeeeeees 2 00 
Third do. es ae aie kee cnael 2 00 
Fearth de. GO ir. Kdedeceewe sd Sosteed pbb es 2 00 
SRY SUE. ais oy on s'sccucnsthdisectcwabesede @ 50 
NE SE I nnan neannk ue ncneewne cence 2 50 
Oe Uy CE os bos cic etude setcveceseeus 4 00 
Pe ONE iin i dk sho biG eb 5 a rcatecdpeee 2 00 
DET - tees s6chenen aan baneinsnnscenad4* 1 50 
WOE GP Shcbe ceeds ccowetcctuavsoetsSubees 1 50 
Fourth do ...... 4 so ddeene dese pumene seeenes 1 50 
SL ii tiahdy. 66hseneuniind tae ev esenneess 8 00 
Rewt «of laud, $30 per were,. . .. 2... 6... ese we ees i 90 
SOR: NE AE SRE. icrwsgcces ceini ene +e gtecanses 0 75 
The whole cost of the crop per acre was,..... $59 55 
The income was—a large quantity of tops. ........ $4 00 
2,102 bushels of roots, at 12} cents per bushel, ..... 262 75 


Whole valae of the crap, ... 0... 2.0.00 eeeees s S206 75 
Cost deducted, 


ith ee eee eee eee et 


PeeGs UF RNR oe. . 86865 0d ik die rin dncs cs GRD 

The cost per bushel was a onal fraction below three 

cents. Joun T. ANDREW. West Cornwall, Ct, July 
23, 1853. 


We assisted in measuring the turnep crop raised by 
John T. Andrew, and also the land on which they grew, 
and certify that the crop yielded two thousand one hun- 
dred and two bushels and two-thirds per acre, harvest- 
ed this day. FRANKLIN BEACH, 

Nov. 13th, 1852. Cyaus W. Grav. 

I hereby certify that the signers of the above certifi- 
cate are men of truth and veracity. Srras A. Gray, 
Justice of the Peace. 

I certify that John T. Andrew, Esq. is one of the 
magistrates of this town, a successful farmer, a man of 
liberal education, and of undoubted veracity. SiLas 
A. Gray, Justice of the Peace. Sharon, Ct 

—p— 


A Cheap Ice House. 








The best and cheapest plan for constructing an Ice 
House, for family use on a farm, has frequently been 
described in the Cultivator and Country Gentleman; 
but people are so shy of experiment, that I presume 
few have tried it. The original description came, I be- 
lieve, from Mr. Downine. It was a wooden house, 
above ground, with a door in the side, and a framed 
roof, amd ventilator. The roof was also made to pro- 
ject far over the sides, so as to form a sort of summer 
house, with rustic seats. 

I constructed a house on this plan, last autumn, but 
s0 modified as to cost half the sum that Downing’s plan 
would, as I did not care to make it ornamental. The 
filling of the sides, is also an important matter, and in 
this respect, the course [ adopted is somewhat new. 

I dug a hole in the ground under some trees, about one 
foot deep, for drainage. At each corner of the cavity, 
which was about ten feet square, I placed a rough post 
cut from the woods, and upon these posts nailed a siding 
about cight feet high on one side, and six feet upon the 
opposite side— the two remaining sides being bevelled 
to correspond. One foot from this box, I set four more 
posts at the corners, and covered the sides with boards 
as before. Cheap hemlock boards were used, of the 
common length of the lumber yard, ten and twelve 
feet, with little cutting. Here, then, I had one box 
outside of another box, and one foot of space between 
them, all around. 

Now, how to fill the sides, was a question. 
tan, or charcoal, I could not easily obtain, and I did 
not then know, what I have since learned, that shavings 


Saw-dust, 








answer as good a purpose as either of the other sub- 
stances, if not better. But even shavings were not to 
be had at less than $1 per load. Saw-dust, I am told, 
is highly objectionable, as it gets into a heat, decom- 
poses, rots the timber, and will not keep ice well. 

While I was trying to hunt up some filling, cold 
freezing weather came on, the ice was cut for the house 
and put in upon a layer of brush and straw, with straw 
at the sides and upon the top, and well packed. The 
top of the Ice House was then covered with loose boards, 
so lapped as to keep out the rain, but admitting some 
chance for moisture to pass off through various crevi- 
ces. It was nearly two months before the filling was 
put in, and the ice still remained solid and firm. There 
were about sixteen tons of ice, I think, in the house, 
not more. 

Having on hand a lot of coarse land lime, which I 
did not expect to use, I thought I would mix it with 
common sand, from a Jersey soil, and make a sort of 
mortar filling for the sides, and see what that would do, 
so I set one of the farm hands to work at the job. He 
made the mortar, and filled the sides in part of two 
days. The lime was poor, and the sand not very sharp 
or clean, and the mortar was not good—but it set tol- 
erably well, and in a short time became perfectly dry, 
and has never seemed to absorb any moisture since. 
The filling is of course perfectly air tight, and being 
entirely dry, must form a good wall for an Ice House. 
The board casing still remains upon the outside, as I 
do not suppose the filling would stand without. We 
braced the sides while putting in the mortar, to keep 
the boards from springing. The ice kept them straight 
inside. 

Now for the history of the ice. It kept well till the 
first of June, when I observed it was beginning to melt. 
I looked about for the cause, and observed that the 
workman had dug a drain at one side of the box, from 
the interior, and had left it open to the air, supposing 
that some such drainage would be necessary. This, I 
at once perceived, must serve as a sort of flue to carry 
air from the bottom of the house to the top, or the 
reverse, whichever way the current might happen to 
set, making a constant draught through the body of the 
house. The straw upon the top of the ice, and particu- 
larly at the sides, was, at this time, quite moist and 
rotting. I immediately closed the drain with sods and 
earth, as tightly as possible. Ina few days afterwards, 
I found the interior of the Ice House dry and cool, and 
the ice free from moisture, and keeping admirably. 
We have now had our hottest weather probably, and 
the ice still keeps well—and if not used, would, I 
have no doubt, keep all summer. The whole cost of 
the house was about $20. It will last for many years. 
There is no door in the side of the house, and the roof 
is merely whole boards laid loosely on. 

We get the ice out by raising the boards, and passing 
it through the roof in a basket. Plenty of ice isa great 
luxury in the country,and by such a contrivance as I have 
described, it is very cheaply obtained. We frequently 
make an impromptu ice cream for our visitors; and have 
also the satisfaction of dispensing several bushels of the 
frigid crystals to cool the parched tongues of our sick 
neighbors. The filling of lime and sand, made into a 
coarse mortar, can be obtained more readily than any 
other in the country, and I think it as good as any- 
thing else, if not better. Two air-tight boxes, made ‘of 
plank, with a space of one foot between them, would, I 
think, answer — well without any filling. J. §. 
Hoveutox, M Philadelphia. 
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Salting Hay and Stock. It is impossible to salt hay precisely even, or just as 
pe YP y jw 
SSedenn:: Maleienie~Ten thin ect alll ae much as the anima? requires and mo more; seme parts 
, ts : will get too much and some tee little; and m keeping 
; Mee att eee oe a a — sheep eoastantly on salted hay, they beeome weary of 
iti til ain rte eae me abate yor wll anes it, or eloyed as the saying is; they lose their relish for 
iH third to offer oye I was aie in ‘- if sncletneannsdingapmiedeendencens creer ty kes 
_ RRO aie hae altace ‘el atihaies ie into | 2° means the worst consequenee attending it, fer it fre- 
; th b s . as ‘ eis quently produces (particularly ameng Iambs) the seeurs, 
e mow, but experience, the best of all teachers, has ig dhenee (steer tw the dysentery, tht tie Dinkites oye 
learnt me better. eae . / pa 
i siete alinited Gn the teh te wanes be wee tem,) very diffieult to manage and often proving fatal. 
West Pawlet (Vt alt of FS it f When feeding out salted hay, both to sheep and eattle, 
; ‘ oo # ns Ox’ ©" | Tbave noticed this disinclination to eat and relish their 
salt constantly for the use of his stock, is by far the inlet ieee intern ienied: wan 
most judicious; only I think he errs i sing that}. M 
at J woe i ” perens* *" | into the dysentery form, and whenever a part of the 
much less salt is required in winter than in summer. aclieiilhiats inal: cunt. iltinnih demeine eitiiiai: Mac tittle uae 
Left te their own instincts and imelinations, horses and eth eaen cabin aiid: etatent Pa eae ondiiie 
cattle will consume about the same in one season as the om. ony d “ ea : . 
Scere: tite ail di : P a swelling or bloat; and I very mueh doubt about its 
ey Rn ery eerie cneeteeyny weve fe the being the most proper and natural way to feed salt te 
winter season. This may be accounted for by the fact that sd 2 one 4 : 
: : MB, our domestic animals im winter to mix it with theirhay, f[ 
dry forage is more diffieult of digestion than green; and ela oo ae ie ite} 
part . even if a proeess could be arrived at that would give 
that salt helps to keep up a healthy digestion, partieu- PETE Pe IP PY IE NAGE AIP RY FE A 
larly when the animal has free aecess to pure running veel ghn dag “ 4 ' 
oe: inc a ei Bg Tadd ON It evidently more Cesirable, more in aceordanee with 
cb ine Oe aa i . tock supplied with the instinet of nature, to go to his salt manger when- 
a =" ra ad th 4 pin FA TO rea ever he pleases, partake of as mueh or as little as he 
i ti . " * rid iP + ge ao re see pleases; and having watehed and learned the iabits of 
ie ber) will take up toe from five to six quarts weekly in . : elie 
se ecg Ie df th to f aris | our domestic animals, J believe it to be economy to 
a i ee Se Mae eee ee eee practice accordingly, and that the best results will be 
i prer attained thereby; while the loose and careless observer 
S | Before I commenced this practice, my sheep were | of these things, perhaps deeming them toe trifling and 
sg very liable, in winter, to a disease called the stretches; | minute for his attention, the negleetor of his farm stoek, 
ee which is nothing more or less thana stoppage in the | will be continually losing by disease, by leanness of 
a alimentary canal, by a dry or hardened condition of the | flesh, and by a diminutive weight im his annual elip of 
| food, sometimes in severe cases causing a structural al- | feeces. 


teration in the small intestines, (not unlike the bilious 
cholic in the human system,) causing the animal to 
writhe with pain, frequently lay down and get up, and 
be stand in a stretching position, true to the instinct of 
nature, as if conscious of an effort to draw the intestines 
back inte their natural condition. This is a formida- 
ble disease, and often proves fatal, and let me here say, 
that the best remedy is a half gill of castor oil given in 
the first stages of the disease; but the prevention is 
better than the cure. 
this disease, not having lost a single sheep by itsinee I 
have adopted the plan of having my salt boxes at all 
aye times supplied with St. Ubes or Turk’s Island salt, and 
7 pure aqueduct water running ineach yard. But it will 
not do to suffer your boxes to remain empty three or 
four weeks ata time, and then replenish them; your 
sheep will take more into their stomachs than they ean 
dissolve, or their systems ean manage, and they will die 
under its influence; sueh is their fondness for this valua- 
ble and indispensable ingredient, which is a certain and 
# sure indication that the health and well being of the 
a animal requires it in minute particles at all times and 
; in all seasons. 





Iam now seldom annoyed by 


The advocate for salting hay may fancy that these 
remarks tend to strengthen his opinion, for hay evenly 
salted will afford sufficient for the system in his view, to 
promote digestion and vigorous health, when fed out 
two or three times daily. In reply to this, I will again 
call to my aid experience, that never failing instructor. 
















My annual hay crop ranges from 75 te 125 tens; usual 
to which I formerly applied 
I new ap- 


average about 100 tons; 
considerable salt in packing away in mews. 
ply none, unless foreed to it by bad hay weather, and 
used asa preventive against damaging in the mow. 
While I annually feed not less than 25 bushels to my 
stoek, not three bushels finds its way mto the hay mow. 
J. W. CorBurn. Springfield, Vt., August 1, 1853. 
atest 


Deep Plowing. 





Messrs. Epirors—I ebserve that yor are turning 
the attention of your readers to deep culture, and to 
encourage this system I will give you my experience 
briefly. 

Three years ago this spring I purchased a worn-out 
farm, as it was termed, and in the autumn plowed 
twenty-four acres of meadow with a Michigan sub-s«il 
plow, from ten to twelve inches deep—sowed eighteen 
acres with spring wheat, and stocked. The balance 
was planted to corn, well manured with yard and spe- 
cial manures. A strip a rod in width, by the side of 
this corn, was plowed with an ordinary plow, and com- 
mon depth—both treated alike; the latter yielded from 
forty to fifty bushels per acre—the former double those 
amounts. The meadow produced this season, second | 
mowing, two and half tons and upwards per acre, of 
good timothy hay. This land was tolerably manured, 
and well drained. I took another old meadow of seren 
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acres two years since, after cutting less than a ton per 
acre—plowed as before, rolled thoroughly, drained 
completely, and as I could not spare manures for it, 
sowed winter wheat and stocked without manures, and 
a few days since Ketchum’s Mowing Machine cut from 
that seven acres, inside of three hours time, twenty 
large loads of hay, over two and a half tons per acre, 
being the first crop. 

With this plow no summer fallow is necessary—the 
plow may follow the rake—and hereafter I shall raise 
no crops on meadows, but manure and stock forthwith. 
Am intending te tum about forty acres next season, 
and to follow the Michigan plow with asubsoil plow, to 
cultivate fourteen inches in depth, and have no doubt 
that my neighbers who are complaining of the drouth, 
will see that my farm is not “ altogether spoiled” by 
deep plowing, and that three tons per acre will be pro- 
duced, drouth or no drouth. Respectfully yours, H. E. 
Foore, Sec. St. Lawrence Ag. Society. Ogdensburgh, 
St. Lawrence Co., Aug. 8, 1853. 


P. S.—You will please to announce that the Fair of 
this county will be held at Canton, on the 15th and 16th 
of September. 

I hand you by this mail, alse, one of our posters, that 
you may see what we are doing in this county to pro- 
mote agriculture. _—_ 


Foreign Correspondence. 


oe 


We announced some time since, that we had made 
an arrangement with the Rey. J. A. Nasu of Amherst, 
(Mass.,) author of the ‘‘ Progressive Farmer,” to write 
a series of letters on the Agriculture of Great Britain, 
during a tour he was to make expressly for the purpose 
of examining iato the agriculture of that country, 
preparatory to entering upon the duties of Instructor 
in Agriculture in Amherst College, a station to which 
he was appointed about a year since. Mr. Nasu sail- 
ed for England in May last, and we have been disap- 
pointed, as we doubt not our readers have been, in not 
hearing from him before this. But the following pri- 
vate note, which we trust he will excuse us for giving 
to the public, will explain the cause of the delay, as 
well as afford them an assurance that they may ex- 
pect, ere long, to hear the carefully matured views 
which he has formed of European Agriculture as com- 
pared with our own. 


Lonpon. July 16, 1853. 
L. Tucker, Esq.—I owe you an apology for not hay- 


ing forwarded you anything for the Country GENTLE- 
maw. I have been through Ireland, and have been 
more or less into a majority of the English counties. 
My present purpose is, to spend a few days in Scot- 
land—then pass through Holiand, Belgium and a cor- 
ner of France, to spend a short time in Paris, and then 
to return to London, not to jaunt any more, except for 
short trips into the counties near this place, but to set- 
tle down, and mature some views, which may be wor- 
thy of the conditions on which I am to write. 

English farmers, from the highest to the lowest, are 
wonderfully hospitable. Their doors and hearts are 
wide open. I have become intensely interested in their 
agriculture. Still, agriculture here is a very different 
thing from what it is among us. The climate differs, 
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more even than I had supposed. The capabilities of 
the soil are different, and the wants of the community 
different. At the great Exhibition of the Royal Ag. 
Society at Gloucester, on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday of this week, I saw very much to excite admi- 
ration, but far less which I am ready to commend to 
the imitation of Americans. Indeed I do not feel pre- 
pared to speak, till I have seen more and thought lon- 
ger. Invitations are now before me for looking into 
usages in various parts of Scotland, and on the way 
thither, relating to almost every branch of agriculture; 
and I wish to suspend all remarks till I shall have 
made further investigations. 

I could now tell your readers that there are many 
usuges in this country which American farmers should 
imitate, and more which they should avoid, if they 
would escape ruin; but this would not amount to much 
—would hardly be worth the space in so good a paper 
as yours—and I want more time, in order to make up 
my opinions deliberately and discriminately. You may 
rely upon me to do my best to fulfill my engagement 
with you satisfactorily ere long, but it must be at a 
later period than was expected. 

Wonders are being done here by reducing all the 
manures of a farm to the liquid state. I have seen 
this practice on the farm of Mr. LirrLepA es, at Liver- 
pool, and am to see it on the farm of Mr. Mecui of Essex, 
on Wednesday next. It is a matter that requires 
careful examination, and I have not yet had opportuni- 
ty to examine it sufficiently. It is so with other impor- 
tant matters. I must therefore beg you to be patient 
with me a few days longer. Of whatever sins and fol- 
lies I may be guilty, I hope not to write what good 
practical farmers would ridicule on the one hand, nor 
what might mislead them on the other. With esteem 


and respect, I am yours, J. A. Nasu. 
—>——— 


Glass Water Pipes. 





A correspondent in Western Pennsylvania inquires if 
glass pipes could be made to take the place of lead 
ones, in conveying water under ground, for culinary 
purposes. Cannot some of our glass manufacturers an- 
swer this, giving the cost, if made of tough and cheap 
glass. 

Where the descent is nearly uniform, so as to receive 
no pressure from a head of water, glazed earthen pipes 
like those used in tile-draining, would be cheap and 
safe. The joints might be united with hydraulic ce- 
ment. Water pipes have been wholly made of hydran- 
lie cement (or water lime) very successfully; but we 
would propose to procure the smallest size tubular tile 
used in draining, and surround it with a bed of water- 
lime mortar. A strong, durable and safe pipe would 


thus be made, without requiring any skill whatever in 
construction. 


In the case mentioned by our correspondent, the 
spring is five feet higher than the place to be supplied, 
50 reds distant, and a bill of ten feet rises between. It 
is not probable that even a lead tube could be made to 
work as a syphon at that distance; and even if so, it 
would be attended with constant interruptions, espe- 
cially from the accumulation of air at the highest part. 
It would therefore be cheapest to cut through the hill. 
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Cheese Making from a Small Dairy. 


We have received requests from several of our lady 
correspondents, to write a short article on cheese making, 
especially in reference to that large class of farmers who 
keep but few cows. It always gives us pleasure to com- 
ply with the requests of the ladies, especially of those 
who are good housekeepers—know how to milk a cow, 
make good butter and cheese, and cultivate a small 
flower-garden. 

First rate cheese ean be made from a few cows, but it 
is attended with more labor in proportion to the amount 
made, than in a large dairy, inasmuch as the curd has 
to be made every morning and placed aside till you have 
sufficient to make a good-sized cheese. The milk is 
placed in a tub, and warmed to the proper temperature, 
(95 deg. Fahr., or about as warm as when taken from 
the cow) by adding a portion of heated milk. The ren- 
net is then added, the milk well stirred, and afterwards 
let alone till the curd is well come. The time this oc- 
cupies varies from fifteen minutes to two hours, accord- 
ing to the amount of rennet, the temperature, &c.—the 
hotter it is put together, and the more rennet is added, 
the quicker will the cheese come. As a general thing, 
the longer it is in coming, the tenderer and sweeter will 
be the curd. If it comes too auickly, it is owing to an 
excess of lactic acid being formed from the sugar of 
milk; so that the curd has that hard, tough, white ap- 
pearance, that is the ease when the curd is precipitated 
by vinegar, or any other acid; but, if there is a very 
slow formation of lactic acid, the curd is gradually pre- 
cipitated in flocks, is less dense, and very sweet and 
tender. It is then broken up quite fine, either by hand 
or a curd-breaker made for the purpose, which cuts it 
into very small pieces. After this, it is allowed to 
stand and settle. The whey is then drawn off and 
passed through a sieve, to remove any curd there may 
be in it. The curd is then placed in a strong cloth, and 
well pressed, to remove the whey. It is then placed in 
a cold place, and the operation repeated daily—or every 
other day, if the milk will keep sweet, as it will in the 
fall—till there is curd enough to make a cheese of the 
desired size. When the right quantity is obtained, the 
curd is all broken up very fine, salted and well mixed. 
In putting the curd in the vat to be pressed, a cloth 
sufficiently large to cover the whole cheese is placed in 
the vat, and into this cloth the eurd is put. When the 
curd has filled the vat, a “fillet”? (usnally made of 
sheet tin, and from three to six inches wide, and suffi- 
ciently long to lap over four or five inches when placed 
round the cheese) is placed inside the vat for an inch 
or so, and the cloth drawn up straight, so that when 
being pressed the fillet will not cut it. The whole of 
the curd is then put in, the cloth turned over the top of 
it, a smooth board placed over this and then it is ready 
to press. After it has been pressed for some time, it is 
taken from under, and punctured all over with a skewer, 
either of wood or iron. Place it in the press again, 
until it has become sufficiently consolidated to take out 
of the vat without falling to pieces. It must then be 
turned, or inverted in the vat, andaclean cloth put 
round it. Place it again under the press, occasionally 
turning it and putting round it fresh cloths, till the 
cheese when pressed does not wet them. It is then all 
right, and should be kept in the dairy, or other cool, 
damp place, for » few days, placing a little salt round 
it, when it may be taken to an upper room, where it 
will require turning very frequently, or the side next 
the floor will mould. Let the room be dark and well 
ventilated.— Western Agriculturist. 


i 
Experiments in Making Butter. 





A board of commissioners has been appointed by the 
Belgian Government, to examine various agricultural 
implements. The commissioners made also experiments 
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with Lavoisy’s churn, with cream of one and the same 
quality, temperature, and under like circumstances. 

In one experiment, a smal] quantity of cream was 
much churned; in another the cream was slightly 
ehurned; and ina third experiment, a large quantity 
of cream was much worked by the paddle of the above 
named churn; and they found that much churning, at 
nfty-four degrees Fahrenheit, had no influence upon 
the quality of butter; that the slow or rapid forma- 
tion of butter, or, in other words, the longer or shorter 
duration of churning, had no influence upon an in- 
crease or deerease of the quantity of butter in a given 
quantity of cream.—Ag. Praesician, Oct., 1852. 








Aural & Domestic Economy. 
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Drying Vegetables for Long Keeping. 





At a late meeting of the New-York Farmers’ Club, 
specimens of various vegetables were presented, and 
soup made from them exhibited, which had been dried 
by a secret process, so that they could be kept for an 
indefinite length of time, with a perfect retention of 
flavor. They are cut into thin slices before subjected 
to the drying process, but this is all the information on 
this point that we are favored with. The process ori- 
ginated in France, where for some years it has been 
in successful practice. It has been tried with satisfac- 
tory results on all common vegetables, except potatoes 
and beets. The New-York Agricultor says: ‘We 
tasted (imported) cabbage, and found it as good as new 
—to our taste.” Cabbage loses about fifteen parts of 
water out of sixteen, by the operation,—carrots about 
nine parts out of ten. The cost of preparation is said 
to be about two cents for each pound of the dried arti- 
They have already remained uninjured during a 
Vegetables dried in this way, 


cle. 
four years sea voyage. 
we should think, would form an excellent accompani- 
ment for meat biscuit. 

— pj —— 


White Sheep Skins for Door Mats. 

Take two long-wooled sheep skins, and make up a 
strong lather of soap; the sign of proper strength is when 
the lather feels slippery between the fingers. When 
the lather is cold wash the skins carefully in it, squee- 
zing them between the hands so as to take all the dirt 
out of the wool. When this is accomplished, lift out 
the skins and wash them in cold water until all the soap 
is extracted. Have a vessel of clean cold water ready, 
to which some alum and salt (about half a pound) which 
have been dissolved in a smal! quantity of hot water, 
are added, and the skins left to steep all night. They 
are taken out in the morning and hung over a pole to 
dry. When all the alum water has dripped off they 
are spread out on a board to dry, and carefully stretched 
with the hand from time to time. Before they are 
thoroughly dry, a composition of two table spoonfuls of 
alum, and the same of saltpetre, are grouud to powder, 
in a mortar or otherwise, and sprinkled earefully on the 
flesh side of each skin. They are then placed the one 
on top of the other, leaving the wool outside, and hung 
upon a rack of salts, in a barn, shed or dry, airy place, 
for about three days, or until they are dry—they should 
be turned every day. After this they are taken down 
and the flesh side scraped with a blunt knife, and each 
skin trimmed fora mat. The flesh side may then be 
rubbed over with pipe clay, beat with a switch, and will 
then be found supple, of a beautifui white color, and fit 
for a door mat for a mechanie or prince.—Sci. Am, 







































Valuable Recipes. 





[SELECTED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES.] 


Cherry Marmalade.—Remove the stones and stalks 
from the cherries, and rub the cherries through a sieve, 
add to this result a little currant juice, say half a pint 
to every three poundsof cherry; put the whole over the 
fire, stirring into it three-quarters of a pound of fine 
white sugar to every pound of the fruit, and boil it un- 
til it becomes a thick jelly; pour it into jars or moulds, 
and when it is cold, spread on the top of each jelly a 
paper dipped in brandy, cover each jar or mould tightly, 
and keep it in a cool and dry place until it is wanted. 


Carrant Marmalade or Jam.—This is made in the 
same manner as cherry marmalade, using currants alone 
and adding to every pound of currant pulp and juice, 
one pound of fine white sugar. 


Raspberry Marmalade or Jam.—Pass the raspberries 
through a fine sieve to extract their seeds, add to them 
their weight in fine white sugar, and boil them, and stir 
them over the fire until you can just see the bottom of 
the stew-pan; treat it as Quince marmalade. 


Currant and Raspberry Jelly.—Pick over a quart 
of red currants, a quart of white currants, and a quart 
of raspberries; put the whole over the fire, stir them, 
and boil them about ten minutes, then rub them through 
a sieve, strain the liquor while hot through a jelly-bag, 
add a pound of fine white sugar to every pint of the 
liquor, boil and treat it as direeted fer apple jelly. 

Pineapple Jelly.—Pare and grate the pineapple, and 
put into the preserving-pan with one pound of fine 
white sugar to every pound of fruit; stir it and boil it 
until well mixed, and thickens sufficiently, then strain 
it, pour it into jars, and when it has become cool, cover 
the jellies with papers wet in brandy, cover the jars 
tightly, and treat them as apple jelly. 

Black Currant Wine.—Strain the currants, which 
should be perfectly ripe. To each quart of juice put a 
couple of quarts of water and three pounds of sugar; 
stir the whole well together, and let stand 24 hours 
without stirring; skim and set in a cool place to ferment 
slowly. Let it remain three or four days; if at the end 
of that time It has ceased fermenting, add one quart of 
French brandy toevery fifteen galions of the liquor, 
and close the cask tight. Bottle when clear; it will be 
fit for use in six months, and improve by age. 

Black currant wine is exeellent in cases of sickness, 
euch as for diseases of the bowels. 

Gooseberry Wine.—Bruise the berries which must 
be green, put them in a closely covered jar and set the 
= into a pot filled with boiling water; keep the water 

viling around the jar, till the gooseberries are soft, 
then take them out, mash them with a spoon and put 
them into a jelly bag todrain; when all the juice is 
squeezed out, measure it, and toa pint of juice allow a 
pint of sugar, boil twenty minutes, skim well. 

—_—-_. 


Blackberry Wine. 

It may not be known to many of your subscribers 
that they possess in the blackberry, grown so unwilling- 
ly by them in their fields, the means at once of making 
an excellent wine and valuable medicine for home use. 
To make a wine equal in value to Port, take ripe 
blackberries and press them, let the juice stand thirty- 
six hours to ferment, skim off whatever rises to the top, 
then to every gallon of the juice, add a quart of water 
and three pounds of sugar, (brown sugar will do,) let 
this stand in open vessels for twenty-four hours, skim 
and strain it, then barrel it until March, when it should 
be carefully racked off and bottled. 

Blackberry cordial is made by adding one pound of 
white sugar to three of ripe blackberries, allowing them 
to stand for twelve hours, then pressing out the juice, 
straining it, adding one-third part of spirit, and putting 
a teaspoonful of finely powdered alspice in every quart 
of the cordial—it is at once fit for use. 

This wine and cordial are very valuable medicines 
in the treatment of weakness of the stomach and bow- 
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els, and are especially valuable in the summer com- 
plaints of children. 

As this is the season of such disorders, and as the 
blackberry will soon be ripe, I have thought it necessa- 
ry to make known these recipes —Southern Planter. 


ANOTHER MeEtTHOpD.—A lady friend, of Atlanta, gives 
us the following simple and easy method of making 
Blackberry Wine and Cordial. We have tried the 
wine made after this recipe, and can recommend it as 
most excellent: 

Blackberry Wine.—To three quarts of blackberry 
juice, add 1 quart of water and 34 pounds of sugar, 
(white or brown.) Put in an open jar, and let it stand 
two or three days to work; then bottle and set away 
in a cool place for a year before using. 

Blackberry Cordial.—Take any convenient quanti- 
ty of blackberries, and stew in a preserving kettle for 
half an hour; then strain and boil again for half an 
hour, adding one pound of sugar to each quart of juice, 
using spices to the taste. When cool, add one gill or 
more of the genuine Cogniac brandy to each quart of 
juice. Then bottle and cork tight—Southern Cult. 

—< > 


Drinks for Harvest. 





There is nothing which creates thirst more than la- 
boring in the sun—and such being the case, it is the 
duty of the master to have a cool and refreshing drink 
supplied at least once in each hour to his hands in the 
field. A hand would be well occupied, whose time was 
devoted to this object, and it would be well to have a 
small hand cart fitted up with a five gallon keg or half 
barrel, in which should be a drink comprised in the 
proportion of fire gallons of water, half a gallon of 
molasses and one quarter of a pound of ginger. The 
whole should be well stirred together, and served out 
hourly. ‘This drink we have frequently recommended, 
because we know it to be invigorating, refreshing and 
safe, no matter how cool the water may be. The cooler 
the water, the more grateful will it be to the palate— 
the more refreshing to the system—the surer of giving 
tone and strength to the harvester.— American Far. 

—a 


Cure for Erysipelas. 


The editor of the Salem Observer gives a public cure 
for this distressing disorder, from which he has been a 
great sufferer. He says, ‘‘a simple poultice made of 
cranberries, pounded fine and applied in a raw state, has 
proved in my case, and a number also in this vicinity, 
a certain remedy.’’ In this case the poultice was appli- 
ed on going to bed, and the next morning, to bis sur- 
prise, he found the inflammation nearly gone; and in 
two days he was as well us ever. 

—_——_ 


A New Mixture used for Washing Cloths. 





In Berlin, Prussia, the washerwomen use a mixture 
of 2 ounces of turpentine and a quarter of an ounce of 
spirits of sal ammoniac, well mixed together. The 
mixture is put into a bucket of warm water, in which 
half a pound of soap has been dissolved. Into this 
mixture the dirty clothes are immersed during the 
night, and the next day washed. 

The most dirty cloth is perfectly freed of all dirt, and 
after two rinsings in fresh water, the cloth has not the 
least smell of turpentine. The cloth does not require 
so much rubbing, and fine linen is much longer preserved 
by it. —— 

A Secret For A FArmMeErR’s W1FE.— While the milk- 
ing of your cows is going on, let your pans be placed in 
a kettle of boiling water. Turn the milk into one of 
the pans taken from the kettle, and cover the same with 
another of the hot pans, and proceed in the same man- 
ner with the whole mess of milk, and you will find that 
you have double the quantity of sweet and delicious 
butter. Try this, dairy women, and write us the results 
will you?—Eztract. 
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Horticultural Pepartment. 








The New Ohio Strawberries. 


Great interest has been felt as to the character and 
value which a fair trial should develop for these new 
sorts, in any other localities than Cincinnati, the place 
of their origin. It appears that they have sustained 
fully at Philadelphia their western reputation; while 
at Boston, according to Hovey’s Magazine, they have 
proved almost a total failure. Some persons, no doubt, 
will be ready to make great allowance for the decisions 
in the latter instance, on account of previous prejudice 
in favor of those of Boston origin, yet this cannot be 
the sole reason of the unfavorable verdict. In Western 
New-York, McAvoy’s Superior, whieh stands at the 
head, has proved an exceedingly productive, very large 
and high flavored berry, better in quality than Hovey’s 
Seedling, but not equal to Swainstone and Burr's New 
Pine. We should think it too soft for extensive mar- 
keting. It may afford some interest to our readers to 
give, side by side, the characters of these four seedlings, 
as first given by the Cincinnati committee, and as now 
given by C. M. Hovey at Boston, and by the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society at Philadelphia, where the 
climate is not unlike that of Cincinnati. 

McAvoy’s No. 1.—“ Pistillate, large, prolific, bright 
scarlet, not high flavored, but the handsomest dish on 
exhibition’’—Cin. Com. ‘ Does not set freely, even 
with a good staminate variety beside it; only a mode- 
rate bearer of fair size, color too dingy, and watery na- 
ture of the fruit renders it almost useless as a market 
berry; flavor rather insipid” —Hovey. ‘ Large, round- 
ish, deep scarlet, seed light crimson, indentations rather 
deep, intervals not ridged, flesh whitish, partly stained 
with red; flavor agreeable, quality ‘good,’ perhaps 
‘very good;’ an abundant bearer.” — Phil. Com. 

Schneike’s Pistillate —‘ Large, medium quality’”’— 
Cin. Com. “One of the sourest strawberries we ever 
ate, and not only sour but bitter, and disagreeably fla- 
vored; color pale scarlet, and berries, even before ripe, 
look as if they had been picked and begun to decay; 
we consider it quite worthless.” — Hovey. 

Longworth’s Prolific—* The largest and most pro- 
lific hermaphrodite strawberry known to the committee, 
and equally prolific with any other variety. The plant 
is more hardy than Hovey’s, and recommended for ge- 
neral cultivation, afier four years’ trial” —Cin. Com. 
“ A very good berry, but only of fair size and medium 
quality, being rather acid. The color is dull, and the 
general appearance of the berry inferior’’—Horey 
“Very large, roundish ovate, brilliant crimson, seed of 
the same color, sometimes yellowish, set in rather deep 
indentations with rounded intervals; flesh red, flavor 
fine, quality ‘very good;’ a variety of great excellence, 
perfect in its sexual organization, and remarkably pro- 
ductive, a rare circumstance with staminate varieties 
of large size’’— Phil. Com. 

McAvoy’s Superior. — “ Pistillate, very prolific, 
large, dark colored, high flavored and luscious; a hardy 











plant; the specimens exhibited superior to Hovey’s 
Seedling or any other strawberry that came under the 
examination of the committee, and entitled to the pre- 
mium of $100, offered by the Society in 1847 ’’—Cin. 
Com. “Very little different from No.1. The berry 
is only of fair size, and of a very dark, dingy color, like 
the Hautboy,* with yellowish seeds; flesh thin and 
watery, and flavor only of medium quality. It has the 
same fault as No. 1, does not set and fill up well. 
Though the best flavored of the four, it is far inferior 
to many of the older varieties” —Horey. ‘“ Mr. Cope’s 
specimens were of great size and beauty, some of them 
measuring five and a half inches in circumference. 
Fruit very large, roundi: h ovate, occasionally slightly 
necked, deep brilliant crimson, seed crimson, sometimes 
yellow, set in indentations not deep, except in the 
largest specimens, when the intervals are also some- 
what ridged; flesh red, flavor exquisitely fine, quality 
‘best’ ’— Phik. Com. 

It is interesting thus to compare results in these three 
distant cities, and although some allowance will be 
made for the unfavorable character of the report from 
Boston, we are satisfied that these sorts, or most of 
thein do better further south than at the latitude of 
Boston and Rochester; although, as we have already 
stated, MeAvoy’s Superior has proved a fruit of great 
excellence and value in the neighborhood of the last 
named city. 

—>—— 


Amateur and Window Gardening. 





STrRAWBERRIES.—Few plots of ground attached to the 
dwelling, are so small as not to admit the growth of 
some fruit as well as flowers. Foremost among fruits 
for small spaces, is the strawberry, being a delicious 
fruit, and one that soon spoils if exposed after gather- 
ing; consequently those in the market can rarely be 
obtained so nice as from the garden. Besides this, a 
strawberry bed, if placed in the right part of the garden, 
is at no time unsightly, but while in flower and fruit, 
really beautiful. As this is a erop to stand two or 
three or more years without disturbing, extra care 
should be taken in preparing the soil. Now being a 
good time to set about making a fresh plantation, we 
give the following as a good method, and can assure 
all who may feel disposed to try it, that the little 
extra labor required in preparation, will be fully 
compensated by quantity and quality of fruit. Take 
out a trench two feet wide, two spits deep, the 
width of the ground, and place it at the other end for 
filling up at the last. Loosen up the bottom of the 
trench, and place a good coat of rotten dung, if two or 
three inches thick so much the better. Take off the 
top spit of the next, same width, and place on the dung ; 
then another coat of dung. This may be somewhat 
lighter than the bottom coat, and then the bottom spit 
on the top off this; and so go on till the whole is com- 
pleted. If the second spit should happen to be very 
poor, hungry soil, it will be best to keep the bad below; 


* Hautbois, (high wood, literally, from the tall fruit-stalks,) 
and not hautboy, a musical instrument. 
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Suburban Gardens and Grounds. 





The accompanying plan of a flower garden and lawn combined, is from ‘‘ Cottage Residences,” by 
A. J. Downtxa, and is a fine specimen of landscape gardening. There is nothing of the stiff, awk- 
ward appearance which a geometrically arranged garden has, and such plans are more easily adapted 
to particular locations 
than any other style. 

The author savs of it: 
‘‘The modern taste of 
discarding any set flow- 
er garden, and instead 
of it, arranging the 
beds of choice per- 
petual-blooming plants 
in and around a small 
lawn, in graceful and 
harmonious forms, is 
by far the most satis- s 
factory, in a majority < 
of cases. It is especi- < 
ally so in all small 
places where the or- 
namental grounds are 
too limited to allow of \ 
separate scenes. In 
such cases the group- 
ing of tlowers round a 
lawn, having only one 
or two colors in a bed, 
heightens the beauty 
of the lawn itself, while 
the flowers are enjoy- , 
ed, perhaps, morethan A iv. 
in any other way.” ee i, A Se ee r # Lite 

In this plan, A is the 7) Se oe, ey tod A Md vy ey 
dwelling house; B the conservatory; C the lawn; D flower beds; E vase, sun-dial, fountain, or rustic 
basket filled with flowers; F is a boundary belt of trees and shrubs, shutting out the portion of the 
ground not strictly ornamental. ‘In practice it is found that small circular beds about three feet in 
diameter, grouped in twos and threes, (like those on the left of D,) are more convenient and effective 
than irregular beds. Single specimens of trees, such as grow beautifully alone, should be introduced 
in the lawn, (C) to give it a picturesque character.” 



























but by all means loosen and apply dung two spits deep, | ing cut them clean out, and all young ones to four or 
as the roots have a far greater chance of going down | five for bearing next year. This allows the ain to cir- 
beyond the reach of drouth in this hot climate, than by | culate among them, and ripens their wood better than 
ordinary digging. when left till fall or spring. 

After the first shower, put in strong healthy plants, CuRRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES are benefitted by clear- 
2 feet 6 inches between the rows, and 1 foot in the rows, | ing away any useless suckers and wood—in fact, as lit- 
" keeping them watered till they have taken hold of the | tle should be grown as possible that is to be taken out 
soil, and next season a fair crop of fruit may be expect- | in winter or spring, as by taking them out now, the sap 
ed, and the second year a heavy one. For small plan- | thus uselessly expended if left to grow, will be concen- 
tations it is best not to have too many sorts, but select | trated in the wood for another season. 
some known and tried ones, such as Large Early MILDEW ON THE Grape, has again made its appear- 
Scarlet, Hovey’s Seedling and Burr’s New Pine.| ance. Sulphur, if applied in time, will stop it. It may 
Keep the hoe among them constantly, as they are much | be dusted on dry, or what is perhaps best and most 
benefitted by this, besides destroying the weeds. convenient on large spaces, is to mix it in water. If 

Tue Raspserry is another useful fruit to grow in a | kept stirred, it will be held in suspension in the water, 
limited space. As soon as the canes have done bear- | and may be applied with the syringe or garden engine. 
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Where Tomaroks have been planted they should be 
constantly topped beyond the fruit, and if extra fine 
are required for exhibition, thin out all small ones. 

All vegetables should be picked when ready, as a 
much greater succession is obtained than by allowing 
them to become teo old. 

Now is the time to increase CARNATIONS, PICOTEES 
and Pinks, by layers and pipings; the latter require 
to be under glass; they should be done as soon as pos- 
sible. Use a little leaf mold and sand to root them in. 
They repay all the trouble they require. 

Seeps of any striking flowers, should be marked and 
saved separately. This is the way to improve them. 
It should be perfectly ripe before gathered, or the 
young plants will be feeble and more susceptible of 
injury. E. §S. —_— 
Evergreen Hedges. 


Messrs. Epitors—I have learned that Arbor Vitex 
makes a good ornamental hedge. Is it of rapid growth ? 
In how many years would it form a hedge? How close 
should they be planted? What soil is best? Is spring 


or fall, and what month, preferable for transplanting | 


them? Will not stock injure them after they have 
formed a hedge? They can be purchased of the size 
from one to two feet high, in Bangor, Maine, for 
$15 per thousand, but can they be shipped to Indiana 
without “seriously endangering their lives?”’ Also, 
can you tell me the probable cost of transportation of 
half that number from that point to this? 

I forgot to ask in the proper place, whether there be 
any truth in the saying, that you must plant the same 


side to the sun, as they grew originally? This seems | 





absurd, but I have heard several insist on it. If you, | 


or others, through your valuable journal, can give me 
answers to these questions, and any other information 
on this point, it will be of advantage to some of your 
readers, and wiil certainly oblige one. C. KEMBLE. 
Little Flat Rock, Decatur Co., Ind., July 12, 1853. 

The American Arbor Vita, (called erroneously, White 
Cedar in Western New-York and some othe: places) 
forms a beautiful sereen, but is hardly strong enough 
to resist the assaults of cattle. It will, however, become 
so after many years, if allowed considerable freedom of 
growth and is not sheared too closely. We have seen 
old trees by the road side that had been browsed by 
cattle, and rendered thick, stubby, and impassable. 
The hemlock makes a more beautiful screen than the 
arbor vita, but is still slenderer when young. The 
Norway Fir will soon form a strong hedge against farm 
animals. All these bear any amount of shearing. 

The rapidity of growth depends very much on the 
soil and treatment. Well cultivated, on rich soil, which 
is best, two-feet plants will form a screen six feet high 
in four or five years, which will improve much by thick- 
ening for three or four year more, and more slowly af- 
terwards. This plant will make shoots each year about 
two feet long; Norway Fir, three to four feet. The 
distance asunder, may be one and a half to two feet. 

Spring is the best time for transplanting, just as the 
buds are swelling, but the precise time is not important. 
It is, however, very important that some earth should 
remain on the roots when they are removed, and that 
the roots be well mudded. They may be transplant- 
ed in autumn, set in rather thickly by the roots, and 
set out early in spring; but it would be better to take 
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them up early and send them inspring. From Maine to 
Indiana would be a long journey, unless sent on railway 
by express without any attendant delay. It would be 
better to procure them nearer. Good plants, one to two 
feet high, hardened to open ground, are, if we mistake 
not, offered for sale by Dell & Collins, of Waterloo, N. 
Y., at about $25 per thousand. The cost of transporta- 
tion may be determined by weighing a few trees, cal- 
culating the weight per 1,000, and adding one-half more 
for packing, and learning the price from forwarding 
agents. 

It is no consequence whatever which side of young 
trees, or of any trees with leaf-covered trunks, is placed 
towards the sun—but is more necessary for old bare 
trees which have stood many years, and which some- 
times loose their bark by scorching if the position is re- 
versed, and the shaded side is placed directly towards 
the rays. ——— 

Strawberries and their Culture. 


Messrs. Epirors—Will you inform us which are 
the best kinds of strawberries to cultivate in bills, and 
have the old plants remain long without renewing? 
and where such may be had? P. Pratt. Deep Ri- 
ver, Ct., July, 1853. 

There are some varieties of the strawberry, as for ex- 
ample, Large Early Scarlet, Cincinnati Hudson, &c., 
which grow well and bear abundantly if allowed to run 
and cover the whole bed, although the fruit is larger 
and finer if they are kept well cultivated in hills or 
rows. Other sorts, as Boston Pine and Black Prince, 
need high culture in all cases, and to be kept in hills. 
Hovey’s Seedling is best if so treated. Strawberry 
plants begin to decline in vigor and productiveness in 
two or three years, and must be renewed. This may be 
very easily done by allowing some of the runners to 
grow, and then pulling up the old plants. An acquaint- 
ance keeps his large bed of Hovey’s Seedlings in the 
most luxuriant and productive condition, by yearly pul- 
ling out all the old roots. The self-renewing system, 
practiced by allowing the runners to cover the space 
between the rows every second or third year, and then 
spading under the old rows, and leaving the new plants, 
is a very good and cheap practice. 

The best strawberries are Burr’s New Pine and Mc- 
Avoy’s Superior, for large, very productive sorts, of high 
flavor, but too soft for marketing; Large Early Scarlet, 
best very early sort, prolific, and good both for market 
and home use; Cincinnati Hudson and Rival Hudson, 
later, scarcely equalled for marketing, but hardly first 
rate in flavor; Hovey’s Seedling, mostly quite produc- 
tive, and very large and showy, and therefore high- 
priced in market; and Boston Pine, an excellent sort, 
but requiring high culture in hills. All of these ex- 
cept the Scarlet and Boston Pine, are pistillates, and 
require a few plants of either of the two latter to grow 
near them to produce fertility of flowers, and yield a 
crop. —— 


Setting TrEEs Too pEEP.—A cultivator finding 
some heart cherry trees which had been set out three 
or four years did not grow well, examined by removing 
the earth, and found they had been set nearly a foot 
deeper than they should have been. 
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The Birch as an Ornamental Tree. 


The fragrant birch above him hung 
Her tassels in the sky.— Bryant. 


Messrs. Eprrors-—Encelosed I send you a drawing 
of the leaf and blossom of the Black birch, a native of 
our forests, which has grown to be a favorite tree of 
mine.* 

I frequently see an article in the columns of The 
Cultivator and The Horticulturist, enumerating various 
kinds of forest trees as suitable shades for the lawn or 
street, and the Birch not among the number. And I 
noticed especially an article in The Horticulturist for 
13.52, from the pen of the late lamented A. J. Down- 
ING, encouraging the planting of more of our native 
forest trees in preference to those of foreign production, 
that manifested a feeling in which I felt a strong sym- 
pathy; but those sympathetic feelings were not a little 
dampened when, in looking over the list I could not 
find my favorite tree among the number which that po- 
pular writer had named as being worthy to take the 
place of foreign trees; yet I find it had not entirely es- 
caped his notice, for, in looking over “ Downing’s 
Lundseape Gardening,” I felt relieved of my mortifi- 
cation, those sympathies were heightened, and my af- 
fections were more closely entwined around the spirit of 
that departed man, when I read the following remarks 
on the Birch: 


With us it is a great favorite; and we regard it as a 
very elegant and beautiful tree, not less on account of 
the silvery white bark of several species, than from the 
extreme delicacy of the spray, and the pleasing light- 
ness and airyness of the foliage. In all the species, the 
branches have a tendency to form those graceful curves, 
which contribute so much to the beauty of trees. * * * 

The American sorts, and particularly the Black Birch 
start into leaf very early inthe spring, and their tender 
green is agreeable to the eye at that season; while the 
swelling buds, and young foliage of many kinds, give 
out a delicious though faint perfume. Even the blos- 
soms, which hang like little brown tassels from the 
drooping branches, are interesting to the lover of na- 
ture. 

And in a quotation from Bernard Barton, he says: 

See the beautiful birch tree fling 

Its shade on the grass beneath— 

Its glossy leaf and its silvery stem; 

Dost thou not love to look on them ?”? 

Its smooth silvery bark, its straight and beautiful 


trunk dividing out into numerous stately branches, and 





subdividing into such a dense mass of fibrous boughs, 
forming that “extreme delicacy of spray,” with its 
still thicker mass of glossy and beautiful leaves, 
through which the rays of the sun cannot penetrate. 
Its pendulous blossoms hanging like silver-tissued tas- 
sels, its cleanly habits, as well as neat appearance, to- 
gether with its fragrance, render it to my taste one of 
the most inviting shades in the American forest. 

Were I on the banks of the Hudson, I would seek out 
and select some sequestered spot where Downing used 
to ramble in his meditations; that spot I would conse- 
crate to the lover of nature, adorned and beuutified by 
art; and there I would plant “the fragrant birch,” 
whose beautiful and stately trunk should point heaven- 
ward, while its fragrance should lend a sweet perfume 


* We have been compelled to reduceghe drawing to one- 
half its original diameter.—Eb. 
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Biacx Biren. Betula lenta. 1.i1. (Male flower.) 


to the surrounding atmosphere, and through whose leaf 
and “little brown tassels hanging from its drooping 
branches,” the sighing breeze should sing a requiem 
o’er his departed spirit, as it would occasionally return, 
methinks, to visit that consecrated spot. Respectfully 
yours, Er1 Moore. Southington, Conn. 

—_——— 


Cultivation of the Cranberry. 


Mest of the attempts at cultivating the cranberry 
have been decided failures; but a very few quite suc- 
cessful experiments have served to keep up a succession 
of efforts, with the hope of final and uniform success. 
Most usually the most sanguine have had to hope 
against hope. A very enterprising cultivator has just 
informed us that although his plants grow well, und 
begin to bear, on the low ground on which he has 
planted them, and where they succeed much better 
than on upland, yet the growth of the grass so greatly 
overtops them, that he is nearly ready to give up the 
struggle, having spent about forty dollars already the 
present season in fruitlessly endeavoring to weed them. 

A letter lately received fronvaclose and experienced 
cultivator, contains the following remarks on this sub- 
ject: ‘Much has been said about raising cranberries 
on upland; but I think the main point has not been 
understood. Such land as ours (strong, fertile soil of 
Western New-York) would not produce cranberries ; 
but I have seen such among the Pennsylvania moun- 
tains, (called the Beech Woods,) which would doubtless 
prov: congenial to that plant. It requires a cold, sour 
soil, such as would agree with the black spruce, and 
disagree with Indian corn. 

“There are also great tracts in the primitive region 
north of the Mohawk, which I should judge would be very 
favorable—wet, sour land, where corn would refuse to 
grow, or to any advantage. Could not such farmers, 
depending on oats or barley, and potatoes and cranber- 
ries, do as well as many wh? cultivate wheat?” 
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The Calceolaria. 





This interesting plant has much to commend it to the 
atiention of the cultivators of flowers. Like the tulip, 
pansy, rose, phlox, &c., it runs into endless varieties, 
which quality of itself imparts great interest to any 
plant; and besides, its uniquely formed spotted, showy 
flowers, are highly ornamental. It is only a few years 
since it has attained a high rank among florists’ favor- 
ites. Innumerable sorts have been raised from seeds, 
all, however, retaining the peculiarity of the original, 
of globular, spotted, blotched, or striped corols; and 
like the breeders of fine animals, certain cultivators 
have been eminently successful in greatly improving 
their size and beauty. In a similar way, an unskilful 
hand will procure seeds of these highly improved sorts, 
and allow them to degenerate as fast as an unskilful 
raiser of domestie animals. 

The varieties are comprised under two general heads, 
the herbaceous perennials, and green-house shrubs. 
The latter are most highly esteemed, although the form- 
er bear larger flowers. 

In cultivation, the first thing is to procure a suitable 
soil in a well-drained pot,—well drained, because the 
plants at one stage grow rapidly, and consequently need 
copious waterings at that period, the surplus of which 
must drain off freely. The soil may be manufactured 
by taking two parts of good friable loam, one of leaf 
mold, one of thoroughly rotted stable manure, and one 
of coarse or fibrous peat—the latter for the purpose of 
rendering the whole porous for drainage. Thorough 
mixture of the whole is necessary, as well as the remo- 
val of the coarser with a sieve. This may seem like 
taking much trouble, but the best way is commonly the 
cheapest. 

The seeds are usually sown after mid-summer, and 
at first need much attention. They must be very thin- 
ly and evenly covered with pulverised soil, over which 
a bell glass must be placed till they come up, and when 
watered it must be done through a very fine rose, that 
the water may fall like dew, and not wash the soil. 
Shading from the sun, by placing a white paper or 
cloth on the sunny side of the bell glass, will be requi- 
site. When the seeds come up, they are, us they con- 
tinue growing, successively separated or thinned out, 
and transplanted into pots, till large enough to remain 
in those intended for their permanent destination, which 
should be six-inch pots. Through the winter they will 
need the ordinary care of green-house plants, and should 
be watered sparingly ; but on the approach of warm 
weather, when they recommence rapid growth, they 
will need a full supply of water. The amount given 
must be regulated by circumstances, as the state of the 
weather, rapidity of vegetation, &¢; on giving just 
enough, and not too much, depends much of the success- 
ful treatment of this plant. When the sun is hot, shad- 
ing must not Ye forgotten. 

The shrubby plants are propagated by cuttings or 
oft-sets. After blooming, the flower stalks are cut down, 
they are placed in shade, and growth encouraged. The 
young shoots or sprouts, even if quite small, will make 











The Calceolaria. 

good cuttings, which may then be placed round a pot, 
in contact with its sides, in a thin stratum of silver sand, 
and reaching down just far enough to touch the com- 
post. This pot is put within another a little larger, 
and between them the lower rim of a bell glass is placed, 
to preserve uniform moisture. The cuttings will have 
struck when they recommence growth, until which time 
great care must be taken to preserve a constantly uni- 
form moistt -e of soil. If intended to raise from off-sets, 
the plants atter pruning must be buried deeper for this 
purpose. 

During growth, great care should be given to the 
habit of the plant, to prevent the too common weak and 
slender form, and to impart o them a full, round, and 
bushy appearance. The flowers, if good, will not be 
thin or flat, but a perfect, rounded, hollow ball,—they 
will form rich masses, without crowding, and the whole 
bloom should be one handsome bunch of pendent flow- 
ers, scarcely above the foliage. 

——- 


A Valuable Grape. 





L. Tucker, Esq.—I observe in the August number 
of Mc. Barry’s Horticulturist, page 387, “Will you 
please inform me whether there is any good kind of 
grape other than the Isabella and Catawba, that will 
grow in our cold northern climate? A. READER, Vew 
Athens, Pa.” 

I have a vine producing a grape of similar color to 
the Isabella, and it is more sweet and delicious than 
any Isabella I have eaten. In the winter of 1[832, 
when the Isabella and most other vines were frozen 
and killed down to the ground, my vine suffered in the 
small shoots which ought to have been trimmed off, but 
the larger branches put out and bore fruit the fullowing 
season. If you please, you may give this notice to Mr. 
Barry. Slips of round and sound wood, well ripened 
and of short joints, will produce good vines to bear 
grapes the second or third year. This I know by trial. 
Davip Tomuinson. Schenectady, August, 1853. 

—_— 


Houghton’s Seedling Gooseberry. 


We see a statement going the rounds of the papers, 
quoted from the Connecticut Valley Farmer, that 
“ Houghton’s Seedling, so loudly applauded as mil- 
dew-proof with us, is no more exempt than “ Roaring 
Lion,’ “Crown Bob,’ or any other variety.” It is 
perfectly evtdent that the person who wrote this could 
have never cultivated the genuine Houghton. Out of 
hundreds of bearing plants, during the most unfavora- 
ble seasons, when Crown Bob and Roaring Lion were 
ruined by mildew, not one berry on any of the Hough- 
ton bushes had a speck of mildew upon it, and this is 
the general voice ofcultivators in the Northern States. 
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South Down Sheep. 





Many of our readers are aware that it is the common 
practice of eminent breeders in England, to let, annual- 
ly by auction, to the highest bidder, such male animals 
as they have to dispose of for the year. Among those 
lettings, that of Mr. Jonas Wess of Babraham, the 
celebrated breeder of South Down Sheep, is one of the 
most attractive. His 27th annual letting was held at 
his place, on the 6th of July, at which were present se- 
veral hundred gentlemen, including many from other 
couniries; and among them, Mr. F. M. Rorcn of Mor- 
ris, Otsego county, in this State, who, it will be seen, 
procured the favorite buck let on this occasion, paying 
therefor the handsome sum of 130 guineas, about $650. 
We copy from the Mark Lane Express :— 


“The annual letting of Mr. Jonas Webb s celebrated 
tups took place on Wednesday, Mr. King officiating as 
auctioneer. The attendance was about as large as usu- 
al. The animals met with unqualified admiration ; 
and one hired by Mr. Rotch, an American, fetched the 
astonishing price of 130 guineas, being the highest fig- 
ure yet obtained by any single tup since Mr. Webb has 
commenced as breeder. There were 71 sheep let, 
which netted £1,580, being an average of £22 4s. 
Previous to the letting every animal has a reserved bid 
fixed upon it, by Mr. Webb himself, and it is but jus- 
tice to that gentleman to say that every tup put up 
realized more than the price put upon it. Indeed, the 
aggregate produced £500 more than the reserve; one 
instance we might name, of a ram being fixed at $5 5s. 
fetching £18.” 

At the dinner given on the occasion, at which the 
Earl of Hardwicke presided, Mr. Rorcu responded in a 
brief and appropriate manner to the customary toast— 
“The hirer of the highest prize tup of the day.” Mr. 
Wess, in proposing the toast, alluded to the fact that 
he had sold, some nine or ten years since, to the father 
of Mr. Rotch,one of his best rams for 50 guineas,($250.) 


—< 
Product of Half-Blood Ayrshires. 


Messrs. Enirors— From seeing an account of a 
widow’s heifer named “Cherry,” in the “Country 
Gentleman,” pages 163 and 388, I am induced to give 
you a short statement of my heifer, “ Cherry 2d.” 

Cherry 2d was three years old in May last—is a cross 
between a good native cow, and an “ Ayrshire” bull 
raised by Mr. E. P. Prentice of Albany, N.Y. She 
dropped her first calf June 8th, 1853, and in ten days 
from the 14th, she gave 410 lbs. 15 oz. of milk, averaging 
41 jbs. 14 ounces per day. The lastday of June she 
gave 39} lbs. of milk, measuring 16} quarts after it 
was strained, which made one pound four and a half 
ounces of butter—making eight pounds 154 ounces per 
week, on grass only, and would have probably made 
more, 1f she had given as much milk on that day as usu- 
al. She gives as much milk now as at the time of trial. 
I intend you shall hear farther from her sometime. 

I have also two four year old cows of the same blood, 
which stand only three feet 10 inches high, and weigh- 
ed the first of this month, after driving four miles, 








arising from them. 
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700 and 720 lbs., and gave during the same ten days, 
viz—from June l4th to June 25th, 411 9-16th lbs. 
396 14-16th Ibs. of milk; and the three have made, 
(after using milk and cream for a family of six persons, 
and also milk before it is soured to raise a calf,) to ave- 
rage three and three-fourths pounds of butter per day. 
Very respectfully yours. A. D. Arms. East Mont- 
pelier, Vi. July 16, 1853. 
—_—p—- 


Charcoal for Sheep. 


One of the best medicines for human beings, is finely 
pulverised fresh charcoal, kept corked in a ¢lose vial or 
jar, one-half to a teaspoonful mixed with five times its 
bulk of water, forming an agreeable and excellent remedy 
for almost any kind of deranged stomach, and in larger 
doses constituting a very mild and perfectly safe laxative. 
There is no doubt that the same remedy would often 
prove of great service to domestic animals. Although 
we have never seen it tried, we confidently predict that 
half a pint to a pint of powdered charcoal, mixed with 
two to four quarts of water, would prove an admira- 
ble remedy for hoven in cattle. We observe that a cor- 
respondent of a late paper has used charcoal mixed with 
salt for his sheep, with the best results; he had found 
them, in accordance with usual experience, to suffer 
much on wet pastures, until he made use of this reme- 
dy, after which they immediately presented a more 
healthful appearance, and bave continued to thrive, the 
salt as well as the eharcoal operating beneficially. 

—~—-—— 


Feeding Cattle around Stacks. 


When a corner or knoll in the meadow is found to be 
in a poor condition, farmers often attempt to enrieh such 
places by making a stack of hay on the ground, and 
foddering it out, expecting to reap a double benefit 
of improving the land, and saving the trouble of cart- 
ing the hay and manure. Let us examine the argu- 
ments for, and objections to, this course of procedure. 

The ground in this climate is always frozen in winter 
and covered more or less with snow, and consequently 
the liquid manure freezes upon the snow, and as the 
snow melts before the ground thaws and settles suffi- 
ciently to absorb the fertilizing qualities of the manure, 
the most valuable portion is lost entirely. The heavy 
rains drench the solid part of the manure, and alternate 
thawing and freezing destroy its strength, so that the 
soil is comparatively little benefited. 

Another prominent objection is, that the cattle or 
sheep thus exposed in some bleak place, consume about 
one-fourth more food than would be necessary, if com- 
fortable stables were provided for them, and they come 
out emaciated and sickly in the spring. Thus instead 
of securing a double profit in stacking the hay, a three- 
fold loss is sustained—namely, the better portion of the 
manure—a considerable portion of the hay, and in the 
condition of the stock. Cows, kept during winter in 
this way, require a long time to recover from the effects 
of exposure, and frequently the season is far advanced, 
and the grass becomes dry and less succulent, before they 
regain their flesh—thus very much lessening the profit 
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True economy consists in keeping cattle in good con- 
dition with the least quantity of food, and in making 
and saving all the manure possible. Proper attention 
is not given to composting manure, for I still regard it 
as at the basis of remunerative farming. Itis the great 
thing to make our farms fertile; for drouth or excessive 
rains do not injure a rich soil as they do starved land. 

A single suggestion from your excellent paper has of- 
ten been worth more than a year’s subscription to me, 
and I have ventured to send these with the hope of con- 
tributing to the improvement of my brother farmers. 


An attentive reader, D. 
——— 


Points of Excellence in Cattle. 


Adopted by the N. Y.S. Ag. Society, for the guidance of the 
Jwiges at their Annual Fairs, 


AYRSHIRES. 

Portty or Buoop, as traced back to importations of 
both dam and sire, under such evidence as will satisfy 
committees. 

Tue Heap, as in other breeds, small; the face 
long and narrow; the muzzle and nose variable, 

Tue Ere placid and not strikingly large,-------- 

Tue Ear of full size, and of an orange color within, 

Tue Horns small, tapering, with an outward aud 
upward turn, and set on wide apart; the face 
somewhat dishing, CeCe eee eee oeessceoceseces ce 2 

Tut Neck, of medium length, clean in the throat, 
very light throughout, and tapering to the head, 4 

Tak Suoucners lying snugly to the body, thin at 
their top, sinall at their points, not long in the 
blade, nor loaded with muscle,--+------+++-+++- 6 

Tue Cuest must retain sufficient width and round- 
ness to insure constitution. The lightness of the 
fore quarter, and the ‘“‘wedge-shape”’ of the ani- 
mal, from the hind quarter forward, arising more 
from a small, flat and thin shoulder, than from 


em bo 


any undue narrowness of the chest, -+++---- ++ 12 
Tue Crops easily blend in with so thin a shoulder 
and prevent all hollowness behind,---------+-- 4 
THe Brisket not over-loading the fore end, but 
light,» ++ - sees eee cee e eee eee e es Ueks. eke og 
Tut Back should be straight, and the loin wide, the 
hips rather high and well spread,--------.-+--- 8 


Trt PELVis roomy, causing a good breadth at what 
is termed the ‘‘thurl,’’? or ** round-bone,” and 
between the points of the rumps, ------------- 4 
Tue Quarters long, tolerably muscular, and full 
in their upper portion, but moulding into the 
thighs below, which should have a degree of 
flatness, aifording thus more space fora full ud- 
der. The flank well let down, but not heavy,-- 6 
Tue Riss, behind, springing out very round and 
full, a‘Tording space for a large udder, which by 
Ayrshire breeders is considered very essential 
to seeure the milking property; the whole car- 
cass thus acquiring increased volume towards its 


posterior portion, Core ee ee ee eee reese serseees oo 8 
Tue Rupes nearly level with the back, projecting 
but little, «2. - eee reece ce cc weer enc ccrvccnce 4 


Tue Tait thin in its cord, of full length, light in its 
hair, and set somewhat farther into the back 
than would be adinissible with some other breeds, 1 

Tue Leas delicate and fine in the bone, inclining 
to be short, and well knit together in the joints, 3 

Tue Upper in this breed is of more especial im- 
portance, as the Ayrshires have been bred al- 
most exclusively with reference to their milking 
properties. The great feature of the udder should 
be capacity, without being fleshy. It should be 
earried squarely and broadly forward, and show 

itself largely bebind. As it rises upward it 

should not mingle too immediately with the mus- 

cle of the thighs, but continue to preserve its 

own peculiar texture of skin —thin, delicate, 

and ample in its feids. The teats should stand 





—_—_~ 
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wide apart, and be lengthy, but not large and 

COATSE,- +++ eet eee te ee tee eee eee weet ees 12 
Tue Hanpiine will show the skin to be of medi- 

um thickness only, moving freely under the hand 

and evincing a readiness in the animal to take on 

flesh, when a drain on the constitution is no lon- 

ger made by the milk pail, Tess cesbcestcers ese 
Tue Hair softand thick, in the phraseology of 

the country, woolly, eG Seccascossconeconce 4 
CoLor, varies—a dark red, a rich brown, a liver 

color, or mahogany, running into almost a black ; 

those very much broken and spotty at the edges 

on a white ground are the favorite colors at the 

present time. The light yellow is, however, a 

color sometimes found on very good cows, but 

these pale colois are objected to from an impres- 

sion that such belong to animals of less constitu- 

tion, eae t oes CP 6 6h 0 2068.2 CHO + BEN 46606668 © 1 
CarRiaGE should be light, active, and even gay; 

this latter appearance is much promoted by the 

upward turn of the horn, Sod NO ea ee om 6% ORES 1 


Points OF THE AYRSBIRE BULL. 


As regards the male animal, it is only necessary to re- 
mark, that the points desirable in the female are ge- 
nerally so in the male, but must, of course, be atten- 
ded by that masculine character which is inseparable 
from a strong and vigorous constitution. Even acer- 
tain degree of coarseness is admissible, but then it 
must be so exclusively of a masculine description, as 
never tu be discovered in the females of his get. 

In contra-distinction to the cow, the head of the ball, 
may be shorter, the frontal-bone broader, and the oc- 
cipital flat and stronger, that it may receive and sus- 
tain the horn—and this latter may be excused if a 
little heavy at the base, so its upward form, its qua- 
lity and color be right. Neither is the looseness of 
the skin, attached to, and depending from the under 
jaw, to be deemed otier than a feature of the sex, 
provided it is not extended beyond the bone, but 
leaves the gullet and throat clean and free from dew- 
lap. 

The upper portion of the neck should be full and 
muscular, for it is an indication of strength, power, 
and constitution. The spine should be strong, the 
bones of the loin long and broad, and the whole 
muscular system wide and thoroughly developed over 
the entire frame. 

—~<_— 


Fattening Sheep. 





It is sometimes an object to fatten sheep rapidly in 
summer, and aiso to fatten off old sheep which cannot 
be readily fattened or pisture alone. In either case, 
good pasture and the feeding of a moderate quantity of 
grain daily, will generally effect it very advantageously. 
One bushel of grain fed to sheep in summer, will make 
as much fat as three or four fed in winter; hence they 
may be fattened off most rapidly, and with least ex- 
pense, in summer and fall.— Canfield. 


—< 


Kentucky Sheep. 


The Frankfort Yeoman says, that a few days since 
Robert W. Scott, of that county, sold fifteen of his fine 
fat wethers at fifteen dollars each, after shearing from 
eight to ten pounds of superior wool from each of them. 
They are of Mr. Scott’s new and now quite celebrated 
breed, which he calls ‘Kentucky Sheep,” and which 
he has produced, during the last eighteen years, by 
judicious crossing with all the best imported breeds ; 
having commenced originally with the common sheep 
of the country. They have large and symmetrical 
carcasses, are very thrifty and prolific, and yield 
heavy fleeces of medium wool, an exceedingly beauti- 
ful article that well deserves the premium of from 3 to 
5 per cent. per lv., which it usually commands over 
the common wool of the country.— Ohio Cult. 
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Improvel Essex Pigs. 





Of this breed, one of which is represented above, 
Sanrorp How arp writes as follows, in the Wool Grow- 
er and Stock Register: 


This is one of the most valuable breeds now known. 
The establishment of the breed is generally credited to 
the late Lord Western. It has of latter years been ex- 
tensively known in the hands of the noted breeder, W. 
Fisher Hobbs, of Marks-Hall, Essex. It bas perhaps, 
carried more prizes at Smithfield, within the last ten 
years, than any other breed. As before mentioned, it 
was derived from a cross with the Neapolitan, and in- 
herits the color of that race, with more size, finer sym- 
metry, and much better constitution. Stephens, author 
of the Book of the Farm, and the Farmers Guide, 
says: ** As tothe breed which shows the greatest dis- 
position to fatten, together with a due proportion of 
lean, I never saw one equal to that which was originat- 
ed by Lord Western, in Tex. -++» They were exceed- 
ingly gentle, indisposed to travel far, not very prolific, 
however, but could attain if kept on, to a great weight, 
and so compact in form, and small of bone and offal, 
that they invariably yielded a greater amount of pork 
than was judged of before being slaughtered. _The offal 
was small, and more delicious ham was never cured than 
they atiorded.”’ Martin says: ‘* These animals fatten 

uickly, grow rapidly, and yield very superior meat. 
The hogs, when fattened, will sometimes weigh 26 
or 28 stones, (14 lbs.,) often 18 or 20,”—equal to 252 
to 592 pounds. 


The only animals of this breed in this country, with- 
in our knowledge, are in the possession of L. G. Mor- 
ris, Esy., of Fordham, Westchester county, N. Y., or 
of persons who have obtained the stock of him. His first 
importation was made about a year since, and bis last 
the past autumn. Some of these animals were procur- 
ed directly from W. Fisher Hobbs, and were of that 
gentleman's best stock. 


A variety of the Sussex breed is closely allied to, and 
may be identica! with the Essex. Some of this variety 
were introduced into this country several years since by 
Mr. Henry Parsons, now of Gueiph, Canada West. The 
writer of this article obtained stock from Mr. Parsons, 
and from the experience of several years, can say he 
never had any swine that gave more weight of carcass 
in proportion to the food consumed, and never any 
which equalled them in quality of meat. 

There isa white, or nearly white variety of Essex. 
Specimens were imported by the late Mr. Stickney. a 
part of which are now in the possession of Mr. H. H. 
Williams, of Roxbury, Mass. 








Vicious Cattle. 





The common “ vice ” of jumping and throwing fences 
is taught to cattle, with searcely an exception, by their 
owners and care takers. Fences half down, soon fall 
by the rubbing of cattle, and teach the first lesson, es- 
pecially if cattle have any shrewdness in observing cause 
and effect; very fine feed just over a very poor fence, 
is the next lesson; letting down bars and rail fences to 
the halves from laziness, so that the animal has to take 
a leap, is the third Jesson—and this last is often first, 
second, and third with sheep, until they wil! scale any- 
thing. These three lessons are usually quite enough, 
but a fourth is often added, namely, placing one addi- 
tional rail on the fence each successive day, as they be- 
come more skillful, for the ostensible object of keeping 
the jumper within bounds, but really opeiating as a most 
ingenious contrivance to teach the art of vaulting. We 
have heard of French being ‘‘ taught in six lessons ;” 
but very few animals require more than the above four 
to enable them to take ‘‘ French leave” of any ordi- 
nary enclosure. === 


Hoven in Cattle. 





The practice of puncturing with a knife when severe 
cases oecur of hoven in cattle, we have long been ac- 
quainted with, and know its safety and efficacy. As 
it is, however, very important to make the incision in 
the right place, we give the following directions, from 
the Farming Mirror, a new and useful monthly agri- 
cultural journal, just commenced at Lyons, N. Y. 
‘< Take a piece of twine, and hold one ead on the most 
prominent point of the left baunch bone, the other end 
on a point formed by the union of the last rib with the 
spinal column or back bone. A point at equal distance 
from each end of the string will be the place to pune- 
ture. Use a sharp pointed knife, about three inches 
in length, and with sufficient boldness to make the in- 
cision at a single effort.” 

— p-— 


Hocs 1x Kentucxy.—Returns from fifty-seven 
counties in Kentueky show that there has been an in- 
crease of 123,000 hogs, over the same period last year, 
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SPANISH MERINO EWES, THE PROPERTY OF GEORGE CAMPBELL, WEST-WESTMINSTER, VT. 


SEPT. 





eee 

















Messrs. Eptrors—The above cut represents a da- 
guerreotype view of a group of Spanish Merino Ewes, 
which are descendants from the original Spanish stock 
imported by Hon. Wau. Jarvis of Vermont, and Mr. 
Humenrey of Connecticut, more than forty years ago. 
They are about as large as is profitable for wool growing. 
The Ewes, when full grown, weigh from 80 to 100 Ibs., 
and bueks from 125 to 150 Ibs. 

The great object which I have had in. view in breed- 
ing this stock of sheep, is to combine a good form with 
a heavy fleece of fine wool. 

Their thick and 
fine, with a natural oil sufficient to form a dark surface, 


wool is of a beautiful style, long, 


which is a strong indication of purity of blood. 
yearling and two year old Ewes of this stock, sheared of 
less than one year's growth, an average of more than 
eight pounds per head of unwas'ed wool. 

IT have made afew erosses on this stock, with the 
Silesian Merino Ram, and find that it does not diminish 
the quantity, while it increases the quality 25 per cent. 

Mr. Sauver Wheat of Putney, used one of our Si- 
quality, as well as inereased the quantity more than 
1 lb. per head. 
per head, which readily sold at 60 cents per Ib. 


His yearlings averaged 6 Ihs. 10 07. 


in this vicinity, having used Silesian bucks, are equally 
well satisfied with their stock. Gro. CAMPBELL. West 
Westminster, Vt., July 28, 1853. 

—=———— 


Mr. Campbell’s French Buck “Matchless.” 


In the 29th No. of the Country Gentleman, and also 
in the Cultivator for August, we gave a portrait of what 








was erroneously stated to bea ‘* Spanish Merino Buck,’ 
but which was in fact the portrait of a French Merino 
called ‘* Matchless,’? imported and owned by GEORGE 
CAMPBELL, Esq., of West-Westminster, Vt., and Wa. 


lesian bucks to his whole flock, which improved the | 





My | 
‘¢ | herds and stocks of England, for the purpose of select- 


| Ag. 
| attend the sale of the stock of the late Earl Ducir, 


Others | 


| sand Miles’ Ride through the Argentine Provinees, 


| by good management and a little patience, be obtained 


| copper reals each.’ 


CHAMBERLAIN, of Red-Hook, N.Y. ‘* Matchless,” 
says Mr. Campbell, ‘* is five years old—live weight 280 
lbs.—fleece of one year’s growth, in its natural state, 
eheut 24 lbs., and was from Mons. Cugnot’s flock.” 
The same gentlemen have recently received an addition 
to their former importations of sheep, by the ship Hum- 


boldt. sills 
IMPORTATION OF StocKk.—We learn that the South- 


down buck bid off by Mr. Rotcn, at 130 guineas, at 
Mr. Jonas WeEBB’s letting onthe 6th July, alluded 
to inour No. 30—p. 55, was for JONATHAN Tuorn, Esq. 
Washington, Dutchess Co. We are also informed that 
Mr. Rotcn, in company with a son of Mr. Tuorn, has 
been engaged for some months in examining the best 


ing for Mr. Tuorn, 
kinds, which ean be procured, without regard to price; 
and that they have purehased quite a number of those 
which received the premium at the show of the Royal 
Society on tie 11th of last month. They will also 


the very best animals of different 


which is to take place on the 24th and 25th of this 
month, where they will probably become Jarge purcha- 
sers. Their purchases, while abroad, will include horses, 
eattle, sheep, faney poultry, rabbits, &e. 


“Two Thou- 
* the 
author, Mr. McCann, in speaking of Mr. Handy, an 
Irishman, at whose house he stopped at night, says: 
“He had lately been in the South buying sheep, where, 


CHeap SneEP.—Ina work entitled 


eight thousand, at eighteen pence per dozen!—four 
*— Panama Herald. 











Brack Lec.—In answer to an inquiry for remedy 
for black leg in calves, E. Burnuam states in the Ohio 
Cultivator, that feeding salt once in two days has proved 
successful. If they are fed as much as they will eat, 
not less than once in two days, the remedy is certain. 
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Rotes for the Month. 
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Atkins’ SELF-RAK1NG REAPER.—This machine was 
in suceessful operation on the farm of B. B. Kirtland, 
Greenbush, on Wednesday and Thursday of last week, 
and elicited the approbation of every one who saw it. 
It is impossible to convey in words any idea of the me- 
chanical construction of the raking attachment. The 
cutting apparatus does not differ materially from that 
of other reapers, but at regular intervals an arm, to 
which a rake is attached, extends itself to the farther 
part of the apron, slowly draws itself the length of the 
apron pressing the grain against a plate, where it holds 
it till it swings around a quarter of a circle, clear of the 
machine, and coolly deposits its neat sheaf on the 
ground, when it immediately returns to repeat the pro- 
cess. The machine is not of heavier draught, appa- 
rently, than other machines—and it does its cutting 
fully equal to any reaper we have seen work. While 
it has no superior as a practical thing, it is a curiosity 
worth quite a pilgrimage to see. It comes the nearest 
to being instinct with life, and manifesting signs of in- 
telligence of any piece of mechanism, not excepting the 
steam engiue. The advertisement of the agent, J. 8. 
Wricut, may be found in another column. 





AGRICULTURAL Epucation.—A correspondent of the 
Geneva Courier, proposes to convert the Medieal Cul- 
lege of Geneva, into an institution for instruction in the 
science of Agriculture. His proposition, as we under- 
stand it, is to appoint four professors on Agriculture and 
the sciences particularly connected therewith, who are 
to lecture during the winter months, thus enabling the 
sons of farmers who work at home during the summer, 
to devote the time during which they can best be spared 
from the farm to the study of the general principles of 
agriculture. This plan is the same in character as that 
contemplated by the University of Albany, and which, 
but for the unfortunate and lamented death of the late 
Prof. Norton, would have been carried into effect. Be- 
lieving that such a plan was best adapted to supply the 
present wants of our farmers’ sons, we earnestly de- 
sired to see it carried into effect here, and we shall 
greatly rejoice if the trustees of the Geneva College or 
any other institution in the State, shall make provision 
for suitable courses of lectures for our young farmers 
during their seasons of leisure. It would afford facili- 
ties for instruction and improvement, now nowhere to 
be obtained, and which, we doubt not, would be appre- 
ciated by the agricultural community. 





Emery’s Mowrye Macuine.—Since the trial of 
mowers at Greenbush, Mr. Emery has succeeded in sim- 
plifying his machine, so as to render it more compact, 
more easily managed, and more readily adapted to un- 
even surfaces. This has been done by removing the 
forward wheels and balancing the machine on the dri- 
ving wheel, at the same time retaining all the advanta- 
ges of the hollow-knife-bar, crank axle, and the ar- 
rangement of the cutter. The machine has been in use 
the past week, and will, we predict, become one of the 











—_——_——n 


most valuable mowers. The ehange in its form does 
not prevent its working equally well as a reaper. 

Mr. Howarp, of the Boston Cultivator, says of it— 
**Tts operation was decidedly improved, especially as 
to the facility of turning. The cutting apparatus ap- 
pears to be very perfeet, and its work was done ina 
manner not to be excelled. With some further modifi- 
cations in reference to avoiding its side draft and sim- 
plifying its management, it may take the field in fair 
competition with the best.” 





Town Ag. Socrety.—The Annual Cattle Show of 
the Cape Vincent, (Jefferson Co.) Ag. Society, will be 
held on the 8th of September. 





Tannic Acip For STRAWBERRIES.—In an article 
on the culture of the strawberry, in a recent number of 
a New-York Journal, we find the following :— 


Scientific cultivators have applied tannic acid to 
their beds, and have expressed their full conviction of 
its value as a fertilizer. Messrs. Hovey and others 
have ridiculed the application without, as it seems to 
us, presenting any very satisfactory experiments to 
back up their opinions. They attribute the increased 
size and the improved flavor of the berries to the water 
in which the tannic acid is administered to the plants, 
rather than to the tannin.” 


We should be glad to know what “scientific cultiva- 
tors” have applied tannic acid to their strawberry beds. 
That spent tan-bark has been used as a malch for 
strawberry beds, and with the best effect, we know,— 
also that such beds have been frecly watered with a 
liquid consisting of “one gallon of tun-bark liquor to 
one hundred of water,” with a good effect, we do not 
doubt; but that there was any tannic acid in the spent 
tan or in the tan-bark liquor remains to be shown. If 
we mistake not, the authority for this statement is the 
same as that which proclaimed that “toads were very 
fond of strawberries, and select the best for their own 
” and that there is just as much proof of the one 
statement as the other. 


eating, 





Comstock’s TERRA-CULTURE.—]I am more than ever 
convinced that Comstock’s system is not a humbug, and 
I know that there is not one farmer in ten, and I think 
not one in one hundred, but what violates his laws (which 
I believe are the laws of nature,) in eultivating corn 
and potatoes, and most other crops. I have done more 
than most, I think, but all who I knew, do it more or 
less. If he says *‘ nothing more than all well informed 
men know,” I have never seen the operations of a well 
informed man in a potato field. If any one pretends to 
give his secret, he had ‘etter hand it over so as to bene- 
fit the world. I don’t advise any man to break his 
honor; but I don’t like to have it go out that all the 
secret is out when nothing of much benefit is before the 
public. How is it with corn, potatoes, rye, wheat, oats, 
&e.? My corn looks well, potatoes very good, de. I 
must still believe that his system is a law of nature, as 
plain as the *‘nose ona man’s face,” only it has es- 
caped our notiee. Davip Lyman. Middletown, Conn. 





RosENDALE CemENT.—This Cement can be procured 
of W. R. Barrett, No. 120 Pier, Albany—price 
$1.374 per barrel. 
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Queries for our Correspondents. 


Best Cows ror Mitk—Which will make the most 
butter, in proportion to the cost of keeping, the ‘‘ Ayr- 
shires’ or the ‘‘Shert-Horns ?’ A.D. Arms. East 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Pou_try—Will you or some of your correspondents 
publish through the columns of your truly valuable jour- 
nal, ‘* The Culiivator,” the best mode for the manage- 
ment of a small flock of hens on a farm, say 50 or 60— 
and the best plan for building a roost—also which are con- 
sidered the best layers. S.W.J. Hyde, N. Y., July 
20, 1853. 

MutticoLe Rye.—Can you or any of your corres- 
pondents tell me where I can get some of the Multicole 
Rye and at what price? C.C. Huntley Grove, Ill. 








Tar AND Fett Roorina.—I shall be greatly oblig- 
ed if you, Messrs. Editors, or some of your correspon- 
dents, will give me a specific receipt for the ingredients 
composing what is termed Tar and Felt Roofing. F. 
N.C. 

DisEASE IN CHICKENS.—My chickens have a disease 
which they have never been afflicted with before, and 
which baffles all treatment. They commence to shake 
and stagger, and soon are unable to follow the hen; and 
about the second day they are unable to walk, and lie 
down on one side, and have no power in their legs at 
all; they eat as reudily as when well, but do not drink 
so freely. Would some of your numerous correspon- 
dents inform me what the disease is, and what is the 
remedy? A SuspscriBer. Juniata Co., Penn. 





ARTESIAN WELLS.—Will you please to inform me as 
to the implements used, and manner of using, to make 
Artesian Wells? If proper, I would ask for a drawing 
of the implements, or so much that I may understand 
the process. S. Reynoips. Lockport, N. Y., Aug. 

caantinitilligie teeta 
Answers to Inquiries. 





Sow1ne CLover.—Will you inform me through the 
Country Gentlemen or Cultivator, if it will answer to 
sow red clover seed in the fall? C. C. 

At the north, it fails in consequence of the action of 
cold and the heaving of frost combined, and the young 
plants if of late autumn growth only, do not become 
strong enough to resist both of these influences. If 
sown early in autumn or in summer, the seed or plants 
are apt to fail from hot sun and drouth. We have re- 
peatedly sown clover early in spring and covered it witha 
brush or light harrow, without allowing any other crop 
to occupy the ground, and had a fine luxuriant growth 





before mid-summer. 


STeaAm ApprARATuS FOR CoOKING Foon ror Hogs. 
—In answer to an inquiry of one of your readers, who 
asks information relative to the best mode of erecting a 
steaming apparatus for cooking food for hogs, I beg 
leave to state that I have used a barrel placed on the 
lid of a boilerin which cows’ feed was being prepared. 
The barrel requires to be tight, with five or six auger 
holes bored in the bottom of it, with a similar number 
in the lid on which it is placed, having the holes in the 











SEPT. 


(PAP ee 


barrel and lid opposite each other; then a lid for the 
top of the barrel, with a few auger holes of smaller di- 
mensions than those in the barrel and lid, and the ap- 
paratus is complete. 

The barrel I used contained three and a half bushels 
potatoes, which were steamed quite to my satisfaction 
without any extra fire over that which the cows’ feed in 
the boiler, over which they were steamed, required. 

It will be necessary to nail a rhind of cloth around 
the bottom edge of the barrel, to prevent the steam from 
escaping; and the water in the boiler must not be so 
high that it will enter the holes in the lid when boiling. 
I have not used it for steaming anything but potatoes. 
J.G. Milwaukie, 18th July, 1853. 


A SusscriBer, Sing-Sing.—The falling of your 
plums is occasioned by the curculio. For directions as 
toa remedy, see any of the numerous articles which 
have appeared in this paper, on the Curculio. 





C. L. R., Fairfield.—I have a very fine thorough- 
bred Shepherd dog, good size, and every way desirable, 
which I will dispose of at a reasonable price. Think 
others may be obtained here. E. 8. Dana. Middle- 
bury, Vt. 

CRANBERRIES ON UPLAND.—So far as my experi- 
ence goes, and so far as I am acquainted with that of 
others, the Cranberry will not succeed except on low 
and wet places, this being its natural situation. A very 
good&vay to grow them in an artificial way, is to exca- 
vate a place, the size of the bed required, one foot deep, 
and fill it up with peat or bog mold, this being the soil 
it does best in. Means should then be insured to sup- 
ply them with plenty of water, either by a stream, a 
pipe from a pump, or an hydraulic ram. The supply 
should be liberal. By this means a supply of cranber- 
ries may be obtained in any place; and where no oppor- 
tunity exists to grow them naturally, it is almost use- 
less to attempt to grow them without this preparation. 
Cuttings from the old or young wood will take root, with 
or without heat in a frame, and if planted out two feet 
apart will soon fiflthe bed. Dung or garden mould is 
peculiarly injurious to this plant, and should on no ac- 


count be used. Epe@ar Sanpers. Albany, July 26. 
8, 1853. 











Highland Nurseries, Newburgh, N. Y. 


\ SAUL & CO, in calling the attention of their patrons 
ire and the public in general, to their very ex'ensive stock 
of FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBs, 
&e., &e., which they offer for sule the coming autumn, would 
remark, that owing to the past summer being one of the most 
favorable for the growth of trees, which they have had 
for many years in this locality, their stock of treesand plants, 
in every department, is larger, more thrifty, and in every 
respect finer than usual. 

To particularize within the limits of an advertisement 
would be impossible, they thefore refer planters and dealers 
of trees to their catalongue, a copy of which will be sent by 
mail to all post paid applicants for the sume, on eaclosing a 
post-office stamp. 

They invite especial attention to their assortment of Stan- 
dard and Dwarf Pear and Cherry trees, which are unusu- 
ally fine, as well as Plum, Peach, Apricot and Nectarine; 
also Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries, 
Strawberries, &c., &c-, in any known variety. 

500,000 very strong two year old Osage Orange plants, in 
three sizes, ar $10, $8, and $6 per thousand. 

Buckthorn plants, $8 per thousand. 

Newburgh, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1853—m2t 
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Syracuse Nurseries—Syracuse, N. Y. 


HORP, SMITH. HANCHETT & CO,, particularly in- 

vite the attention ot Narserymen, Venders, and Planters, 

to their immense stock of wees of every description, being of 
unusually fine growth. 

Standard Fruits of Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, Peach- 
‘ §c., tor orchard pianting, vigorous, stocky, aud well iorm- 
ed. 

Dwarf and Pyramidal Pear Trees, on the best Angers or 
French Quince Stocks (embracing every good variety that 
will work well,) 2 years old, very beautiful, vigorous, and 
well formed. 

Dwarf Cherries on Mahaleb Stocks, 1, 2, and 3 years old 
trees, finely formed and handsome. 

Gooseberries, Currants, Raspberries, §:—Our stock con- 
sists of the chvicest varieties, cluding the new eelebrated 
sorts. 

Grape Vines, of all the hardy sorts, with some 40 foreign 
varieties, grown in pots from single eyes. 

We would particularly request persons who are desirous of 
purchasing, to examine the above trees, as they are not only 
worked on the best stocks that can be procured, and grown 
in good soil—but they are stout, stocky, and vigorous, ma- 
turing their wood early in the fall; and as we pay the most 
Strict attemion to our trees, during every stage of their 
growth, we feel that no stronger guaramee of accuracy can 
be given in this respect. 

Ornamental Trees—Such as Horse Chestnuts, Sugar and 
Silver Maples, Elms, Biack Walnuts, Silver Abeles, Tulip 
trees, &c., we have very large and fine for street planting. 

Shrubbery.—A splendid collection, containing everything 
new and rare. 

Roses. —One of the largest collections in the country, in- 
cluding all the novelties. Also the celebrated “ Augusta” 
Rose, which has given such universal satisfaction the pre- 
sent summer. 

Bulbous Roots—We are now receiving from Holland by 
steamer, a splendid importation of Bulbous Roots, compris- 
ing all the choicest varieties. 

Green-house Plants. Fuchsias, Pompone Chrysanthemums, 
Verbenas, Dahlias, Strawberry and Hedge Plants, §c. 

All orders strictly complied with m every respect, and arti- 
cles packed in the best mauner for transportation to any part 
of the United States. For further particulars see Catalogues. 

No. 1. A general Descriptive Catalogue, combining Nos. 
2, 3, and 4, m1 one volume. 

No. 2 A general Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees. 

No.3 A new Descriptive Catalogue of Or:ameimal Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Flowering Plants, &e. 

No. 4. A Descriptive Catulougue of Dahlias, Verbenas, 
Chrysanthemums, Geraniums, Fuchsias, Bedding out and 
Green-house Plants. Also a wholesale Catalogue or Nurse- 
ry trade list. The above Catalogues will be sent gratis to 
all applicantions, (post-paid,) enclosing for the wholesale list 
one penny stump—for No 1a letter stamp—and Nos. 2, 3, 
and 4, two penny stamps exch. 

THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO. 

Sept. 1—m2t —w37, 38, 39. 


Great Auction Sale of Trees, &c. 


M. R. PRINCE & Co., Proprietors of the Linnzan Gar. 

den and Nurseries, Flushing, intend selling at Auction 
their immense stock of ‘Fruit and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubbery, of all sizes, about the Ist October next, the ground 
being wanted for Building lots. This is the best opportanity 
ever presented for new Nurseries to obtain full supplies, aud 
for older ones to fill up deficiencies. Complete Catalogues 
and further information will be sent to all who wish to attend 
the sale. Sept. 1—34—1li—mlt. 








Geneva Nurseries. 


HESE Nurseries are located jnst half way between Sy- 
racuse and Rochester, being fifty miles from each place, 
and the facilities for shipping trees are equal to any im the 
State. Our stock of trees is now extensive :— 
30,000 Cherry, 1 to 3 years old. 
30,000 Peach, 1 year old. 
6,000 Plum, 1 year old. 
150,000 Apple, 1 to 5 years old. 
5,000 European Ash, (Mountain) large size. 
6,000 Horse Chestnut, (large,) with a general assort- 
ment of other trees. 


STOCKS FOR NURSERYMEN. 

500,000 Apple, 1 and 2 years; 25,000 Pear, 1 year; 25,000 
Cherry; 10.000 Plum; 5.000 Sweet Briar, 1 year from seed ; 
5.000 Mouutain Ash; 50.000 Asparagus Roots; 50,000 Osage 
Orange, | and 2 years; 20,000 White Cedar; 5,000 Balsam 
Fir, 1 to 4 ft.; 2,000 Sugar Maples; 2.000 Hemlocks; 6,000 
Norway Spruce; 120.000 Basket Willow. 

Geneva, Sept., 1853.—ml1* W. F. & E. SMITH. 
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Fruit and Ornamental Trees, &c. 


HE subscribers have the pleasure of announcing an im- 
mense stock of trees, &c., for the autumn trade—em- 
bracing 

Standard Trees for Orchards. 

Dwarf and Pyramidal Trees for Gardens. 

Ornamental Trees for streets, parks, and pleasure grounds. 

Rare and Beautiful Lawn Trees. 

New and rare Weeping Trees. 

Evergreen Trees, embracing the rarest species of Pines, 
Firs, Spruces, Yews. Cedars, Junipers, &c. 

Hardy Flowering Shrubs. 

Roses, of all classes, and embracing the newest and best 
sorts. 

Dahklias—the finest English prize sorts. 

Chrysanthemums—including the finest of the new Pom- 
pone varieties. 

Phloxes and Paonies-—superb collections. 

Bedding Plants—a complete assortment. 

Bulbous Roots—just imported from Holland, and of the fin- 
est quality. 

Hedge Plants. 

Box Edging. 

Rhubarb, Asparagus, §c., §c. 

The favorab.e season has given everything a vigorous and 
fine growth. All orders, whether for large or small quanti- 
lies, executed with the greatest care, and in strict compli- 
ance with the wishes of the purchaser. Packing done in the 
most secure and skiliful manner, so that parcels can be trans- 
mitted thousands of miles with safety. Nurserymen and 
dealers in trees, will be supplied on the most liberal terms. 


The following Catalogues are seut gratis, and prepaid \o 
all who apply and enclose a postage stamp for each. 

No. 1. Boapcigiiee Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2. do do Ornamental Trees, &e. 

No. 3. Descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Green-house 
Plants, &c. 

No. 4. Wholesale Catalogue. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, New-York. 
Sept. 1—33—31.—m It. 


Geo. H. Cherry & Co., 
River-Bank Nurseries, Rochester, New-York, 


FFER for sale a large assortment of FRUIT TREES 

of all kinds. The Trees are well grown, |ealthy and 
vigorous, and none other will ever be sent out. In addition 
to the above we offer, by request, a part of our young stock 
for transplanting, comprising— 


100.000 Apples, 1 year from graft. 
35,000 do 2 years from graft. 
15,000 Cherries, | year from bud. 
5.000 do 2 years from bud. 
with Dwarf Pears, Peaches Plums, Appricots, &c. 


Nurserymen desiring such stock, will find the above well 
worth their notice. 

Orders for Trees are solicited, under a strong persuasion 
that we shall be able to give satisfaction. No pains will be 
spared to secure the confidence of the public. 

GEO. H. CHERRY & Co, 

River Bank Nursery, North of St. Paul-street, Office 106 
State-street, Rochester, N. Y. Aug. 18—wItm2t. 











SAMUEL MOULSON, 


At the Old Nursery, Office 36 Front Street, Rochester, N. Y 


by prepared to furnish inventories to post paid applicants, 
consisting in part of— 
120.000 dwarf and standard pear trees. 

90,000 Apple trees. 

50,000 Peach trees. 

30,000 Plum, cherry, and apricot, over 106,000 hardy 
evergreens, and a fine selection of weeping deciduous trees, 
ornamental shrubs, hybrid perpetual roses, together with such 
novelties as may be classed strictly hardy. Also a very limi- 
ted assortment of half hardy, small size, such as Cryptomeria 
Japonica, Cedrus Deodara. &c. 

The amateur wishing prime fruits of weil established re- 
pute, or the agriculturist needing fine cropping thoroughly 
tested varieties, may rely upon the most careful execution of 
their orders. 

The ornamental items are entirely grown in the Nursery ; 
consequently none of the heavy losses are sustained thut usu- 
ally occur to recently imported subjeets 


The evergreens are 27+ robust, and admirably furnished 
to the surface of the grotna, .22¢ esses g ths oaksd som 
usual to imported plants 

Dealers are invited to give a ca.l before makiag their pur- 
chases. September 1—mit. 
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Premium Strawberries. 


AY 7M. R. PRINCE & Co., Flushing, will send their Sup- 

plement Catalogue for 1953 and 1854, comprising the 
choicest col ection of Strawberries in the Union, many of 
which are entirely new, and in no other collection. They are 
described in the April and May numbers of the Hort., and 
are tree from auy spurious admixtures, including tie New 
Ohio varieties which are so often in a mixed state. The pri- 
ces will be the lowest at which they can be any where ob- 
tained, and they will be packed so as to ensure their sute 
couveyance 

Applications for Catalogues to be post paid and enclose 
stamps. Sept. 1—34—1t—mlt. 





Osier or Basket Willow. 


Sam subscriber will have for sale, to be delivered this fall 
or next spring, about 50.000 Willow Sprouts of the 
growth of this season, saitable for propagation or for baskets. 
Each sprout will make from four to five cuttings for planting. 
C. N. BEMENT, 341 Broadway, Albany. 
Aug. 1j—wlamim. 





North River Agricultural Warehouse, 
No. 53 Courtland Street, New York. 


EORGE H. BARR & CO,, invite the attention of Far- 

I mers, Planters and others, to their large and varied as- 
sortment of Agricuitural Implements, Manures, Seeds, &c., 
&e., all of which will be furnished at the lowest prices. 
Their assortment includes 

PILOWS--All the improved kinds by the most approved 
makers. 

HORSE POWERS—Of all kinds and sizes, with and 
without Thrashers, &c. 

CORN SHELLERS—AIl the approved kinds, and some of 
recent introduction. 

STRAW CUTTERS—Of all sizes and kinds, for hand and 
horse-power. 

CORN AND COB CRUSHERS—Of all kinds and sizes. 

FANNING MILLS, Cultivators, Harrows, Agricultural 
Barometers, Churns, of all the approved kinds, Rakes, Hoes, 
Forks, and a general assoriment of Horticultural and Garden 
tools. Sept. 1—m2t. 





Emery’s Hay Press. 


N the August number of the Cultivator, appears an adver- 

lisement of a new firm, just formed, for an improved 
press, and alluding to my notice in a previous No. of the Cul- 
livator, in no very flattering manner, which requires an ex- 
planation from me. Some years since, Mr S. W. Bullock, 
New-York city, 208 Broadway, patented an upright pro- 
gressive lever press. and asa stationary and power!ul ma- 
chine it has no equal, and is m most general use on the Hud- 
son River. Subsequent to .his, Mr. Dederick combined 
two of Mr. Bu‘lock’s levers in the same press, and, as I learn, 
patented and introduced his improvement or new arrange- 
meni—not, however, without much cifficulty and litigation 
with the owners of Bullock’s patent, and, as [ learn from 
them, have already paid apwards of $1000 damages and costs 
for lis infringements, aud “the public are cautioned, under 
date of 1252, by the owners of said patent, not to purchase of 
Dederick or his agents except at their own risk. as they are 
determined to follow kim up and to prosecute fur every viola- 
tion of their rights.” 

This is all the patent Mr. Dederick can boast of, to my 
knowledge. As to the origin of a Horizontal press, it is weil 
known toa great number here, that I designed a portable 
horizontal press, and long urged the said Dederick to take 
he'd and get it up for me—offcring every facility possible to 
aid him,—(he insistiag it wus impracticable). Afler nearly 
two yeurs, he commenced and got up a model and a full 
sized press with our aid, and, as was supposed, for Emery & 
Co.’s exhibinen at the State Fair in 1852, when to their as- 
tonishment, the press was left: unfinished, aud he enters the 
modei at the fair as his own, and was awarded a compli- 
memtary medal, there being no premiums or competition for 
presses. Upon this beginning, afew presses were made, 
only two of which were furnished to Emery & Co., which 
iwo, as well as the others made that season by Dederick, 
broke and failed, causing much expense and disappointment. 
Sinee then, Emery & Co. have made large numbers after 
the original plans, substituting iron tension braces in place of 
heavy timbers, and light braced followers, working easily, 
and stronger than as made before, giving uniform and full 
satisfaction. ‘They are offered at the lowest paying prices, 
and warranted superior as a portable and powerful press to 
any others in ase. H. L. EMERY. 
Albuny, August 16, 1953. 
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Hickok’s Patent Improved Cider Mill and Press. 


JE have been appointed sole agents of this Mill and 
Press in the city of New-York. This is the most ap- 
proved mill now in use. Catalogues, with description and 
drawing, will be forwarded by uddressing us. post-paid.— 
Price $10. LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
July 22—30—St—m2t_ ss No. 25 Cliff-street, New-York. 





Devon Cow for Sale. 


NOR sale a thorough bred Devonshire Cow, at the low 

price of $65, half her actuyl value. All applications 

should be directed to C. REAGLES, Union Gardens and 
Nurseries, Schenectady, N. Y. 

For saie cheap, 40 pure bred Shanghae fowls from 2 months 
to 1 year old, comprising White, Buff. Black, and Domi- 
nique colors—also 6 fine Black Spanish chickens. 

September 1—m2t. 





Country Residence. 


OR sale, a most desirable Country Residence, containing 
about tweive acres of land—a sandy loam—in a high 
state of cullivation, within three quarters of a mile of the 
principal business street in ihe city of Scenectady. On the 
premises is a large house 24 feet front by 70 in depth, replete 
with every necessary convenience; attached to the same, are 
all the necessary barius, out-houses, &c. The garden con- 
tains a large number of choice fruit wees, consisting of Ap- 
ple, Cherry, Pear, &c; also a number of evergreen and de- 
ciduous Ornamemal! Trees, together with a large quantity of 
Grape vines, Roses, new and rare Shrubbery. The fences 
are mostly new, and the house is in good repair, and has re- 
cently been fitted up asa residence for the proprietor, but 
other engagements render it necessary 1o dispose of the same. 
Price $2.500—less than the actual cost of the improvements. 

Possession given immediately ; tile perfect. Inquire of 

; C. REAGLES, 
Union Gardens and Nurseries, Schenectady. 
September |—m2t. 





First Great Annual Sale 


Of Durham and Dairy Stock, in Westchester County, New- 
York, by JAMES M. MILLER, on the farm of JAMES 
BATHGATE, Esq., one mile from Fordham, and 14 
miles from the City Hall, New-York City, by the Harlem 
Railroad, cars running hourly, will take place on the 


20th Day of September, 1853. 


| AVING been solicited by numerous Cattle-breeders, in 

my native County of Westchester, to get up a sale in 
which all may participate to any desired extent, wiiether 
wishing to sell one or more animals, and my old friend, 
James Bathgate, having kindly cousented to give the use of 
his capacious premises upon which to make the first experi- 
ment, | have made the above announcement, and 10W invite 
all persons naving high-bred and grade Cattle for sale, either 
in this or adjoming states, to participate in the advantages of- 
fered. 

The name and full description of Animals intended for sale, 
with the owner’s name and residence, must be sent to my of- 
fice, No. 81 MAIDEN LANE, New-York, before the 12th 
of September next, to be inserted inthe Catalogue, which 
will be ready for delivery on the 15th of September; and the 
Cattle must be on the ground before 10 o’clock on the day of 
sale, or the evening previous, if possible, which will com- 
mence precisely at 12 o’clock, rain or shine. 

The charge for selling, including all charges for advertis- 
ing, Catalogue, Commission, &c., will be Five Dollars per 
head, except when special bargains are made for calves or 
low priced wiimals. 

Noue but Cattle of well-known breeds of established cha- 
racter, will be received, and every auimal offered must be 
sold without reserve. 

If the experiment is successtull, a sale will be held every 
year, at some convenient point, making a GREAT FAIR 
for the farmer aud improved stock breeder. 

To those who know me, it is tieedless to say I have sold 
more blooded Cattle than any other man in America; and to 
others it isa sufficient guarantee that the proposed sale will 
be fairly and honorably conducted. 

JAMES M. MILLER, 81 Maiden Lane. 
dept. l—m1li—w3t. 





Agricultural Books 

HE Tranasctions of the New-York State Agricultural 
Society, vols. 1 10 9, for sale at the Office of ‘“TuE Cun- 
TIVATOR,”’ price $1 per vol. 
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Super-Phosphate of Lime—C. Deburgh’s No. 1. 


y E ure the only aut!orized agents for the sale of De- 

burgh’s Super-Phosphate of Lime in the city of New 
York. As there has been various spurious substances sold 
last spring for this superior manure, we request farmers and 
dealers to send their orders direct to our warehouse. We 
have sold about 300 tons this spring, and have received infor- 
mation from many that it was equal to guano in its immedi- 
ate effect, and much more lasting in the land. 

Any person who purchased from us Deburgh’s Super- 
Phosphate last spring, which has not given satisfaction, by 
sending us notice, we will forward another lot for tria: with- 
out charge. LONGETT & GRIFFING, 

State Agricultural Wareheuse, No. 25 Cliff-st. 

New-York, Aug. 11—wet—milt. 





Super-phosphate. 


TO expense has been spared in the combination of this 
most fertilizmg mauure, which contains the natural 

properties of plants. It is superior to most of the articles 
offered for sale under the same name, and is inferior to none, 
although sold at a much lower price. It is put up in bags, at 
$10 per ton, of 2000 Ibs., cash. 

Office of the New-York Super-phosphate Manufacturing 
Company, No. 159 West-street, New-York. 

Aug. 18—wli—m3i VICTOR R. KNOWLES, Agent. 





Manures. 
ERUVIAN GUANO, Imp. Super-phosphate of Lime, 
Bone Dust, Bone Biack, Sulphuric Acid, Potash, Pou- 
drette, Plaster of Paris, Charcoal, &c., &c., for sale by 
GEO. H. BARR & CO., 
Sept. 1—m2t. 53 Cortlandt St., New-York. 





Farmers, Attention! 


‘J’ HIS is the proper season to use LEINAU’S AMERI- 

CAN FERTILIZER upon your farms. This truly vatu- 
able manure can be had at $25 per ton, or $3.50 per barrel, 
of the proprietor. Try it. It is now on exhibition at the 
Crystal Pacace, New-York, and any amount of names can be 
given of its successful use. Also, Guano and Poudre*te, 
Phosphate of Lime and Aqua Ammonia. 

G. A. LEINAU, 
Aug. 18—m3t. No. 19 South Front-st., Philadelphia. 





Bone Dust Manure and Super-Phosphate of Lime. 


aes EAGLE CHEMICAL CO., having receutly made 

extensive additions to their works on Staten Island, are 
now prepared to meet the increased demand for the above 
named invaluable manures, and are ready to supp'y the agri- 
culturists with any quantity that may be required. 

The Bone Dust Manure will be of the same quality, and 
will be delivered at the same price as that heretofore furnish- 
ud to the farmers of Staten Island, New-Jersey, aud other 
parts of the United States. It wil! be ground into a fine pow- 
der, and warranted pure—and being perfectly dry, and well 
packed in clean barrels, can be transported at a small cost, 
either by steamboat or railroad. 

The advantages of ground bones for manure are too weil 
known by the experience of the past twenty years, to make 
any further recommendation necessary. 

The Super-phosphate of Lime, or Su'phated Bones, 
may not, perhaps, be so well known in some parts of the 
United States, as the former, as it is a comparatively recent 
mode of applying the same ingredients; but from the great 
results already obtained by the agricultirists in England and 
the United States, it is likely to be preferred to all other ma- 
hures i use. 

The proprietors of the Eagle Chemical Works have for seve- 
ral years past been engaged in the munufactare of this article 
in England, where they have bad the assistance of the most 
eminent agricultural chemists in Eurape. 

The Super-phosphate now prepared by them, has been 
tested on every variety of soil and crop in Europe, the Uni- 
ted States and the West Indies, with the most invariable 
success. The manufacturers do not hesitate to guarantee it 
to be the most perfeet manure that can be made. No ingre- 
dients will be @sed until they have been carefully examined 
and their purity tested, and the mode of preparing such ingre- 
dients, and the proportions used, will be such as the manu- 
faciurers have ascertained, by long and patient application of 
chemical science to be the most perfect, and which they have 
proved to be so, by the practical tests of agriculturisis on al- 
most every descript'on of soil, and in every variety of climate. 

It will always be kept at the highest stancard of purity and 
excellence, aud every lot made will be carefully analyzed 
and tested before delivery. [tis warranted to preve a more 
yaluable manure than the best Peruvian guano, being both 
more immediate in its effecis upon the plant, and of more per- 
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manent benefit to the soil, besides being less dangerous in jts 
application, 

It will be composed entirely of Super-phosphate of Lime, 
combined with such proportions of ammonia and other ingre- 
dients as are necessary 10 restore that which has been taken 
from the soil by previous crops. 

Raw bones, in addition to fat or gelatine, are composed of 
Phosphoric Acid and Lime combined, called Phosphate of 
Lime. I is the Phosphoric Acid that is of great value as ma- 
nure to the agricuiturist, and the olject of applying sulphuric 
Acid to d.ssolve them is that by itx alliance with the Lime 
which is inthe bones the Phosphoric Acid is rendered more 
soluble or easily dissolved by rain; and the difference be- 
tween raw ground bones and dissolved bones may in a plain 
way, be stated to consist in the fact. that by a caretul addition 
of the proper proportions of sulphuric acid, the Phosphate of 
l.ime in the raw bones is converted jartly into Sulphate of 
Lime, which is a valuable manure, and a considerable por- 
tion of soluble phosphoric acid is lefi free to combine at once 
with the soil in readiness to act on the plant. 

Thus itis that a sinall quantity of Super-phosphate of Lime 
will force a crop of turneps in greater weight than a larger 
quantity of raw ground bones, bringing them ready to the 
hoe at Jeast ten days sooner. This is one of the most impor- 
tant properties of this Phosphate, derived from its peculiar 
preparation, and it will always be found, where used, to cause 
such a speedy development of the plait, as 10 enable it to es- 
cape the ravages of the fly and wire worm. 

It is calculated that one bushel of this prepared Super- 
phosphate is equal in its effecis to six bushels of ground bones 
in a raw state. Thus the concentrated form of this manure, 
and its small bulk makes its exceedingly convenient, and di- 
minishes the cost of transportation and handling. 250 pounds 
te 350 pounds to the acre is sufficient for any ordinary condi. 
tion of soil, and the whole cost will not probably be greater 
than the extra expense would be in the mere hindling and 
carting the necessary quantity of stable manure to produce 
the same effect. 

It may be sown broad east, and plowed into the soil—or 
it may be drilled in with the seed. Jt may also be applied in 
the hills daring the cultivation of corn or other crops, when 
it will stimulate the most sluggish growth into immediate ac- 
tion. 

It will be delivered in Bags or Barrels, in such quantities 
as may be required, at the price of 2} cents per pound—and 
each package will be branded—NSuper-phosphate of Lime, 
Eagle Chemical Works, 62 Beaver Street, New- York. 

Orders with cash. or satisfactory reference, to be sent to 

ALFRED F. KEMP, 62 Beaver Street, 
New-York, Office of the Eagle Chemical Works, 





Atkins’ Seif-Raking Reaper. 


NHIS machine is now offered to the public and warranted 

to be a good self-raking reaper. [1 is also believed to be 

a good mower, but not yet having been sufficiently tested in 

grass (though it soon will be) it is not warranted to be equal 
to a machine made mainly or wholly to mow. 

The raking apparatus is of novel and very simple construe. 
tion, and not liable to derangement, and every farmer who 
has seen it in the harvest field, says it performs the raking 
better than a man can possibly do it. 

Price of machines at Chicago, $175, of which $75 must be 
paid on giving the order, $50 upon successful trial, and $50 
in note payabie Ist December. 

The machines are most thoroughly built and warranted. 

{G~ Descriptive circulars, with cuts, sent to post-paid ap- 
plications, J.58 WRIGHT. 

“ Prairie Farmer’? Warehouse, Chicago. 

June, 1853 —25—w13.—m3t. 





To Flax Growers. 


VHE subscriber has invented and builds to order, a FLAX 
‘| MACHINE, which, attended by two hands, 's guaran- 
teed to dress from three hundred to four hundred and fifty 
pounds of flax per day. The saving in labor and tow, by 
comparison, is considered equivalent to the cost of dressing 
flax by the best common muchinery, used in this country 
and Enrope. The new machine is made with care, to se- 
cure strength and durability, and can be run at aspeed which 
requires more than two hands to attend it. Unrotted flax 
straw can be dressed by it. It can be driven by horse power 
or otherwise; and, being portable, can be sent any distance. 
For the present, the price of the machine complete, is $400. 
Those who wish to obtain it in season to begin operations 
next autumn, will do well to apply soon. 

S. A. CLEMENS. 

Springfield, Mass., March 9, 1853.—mtf. 


Suffolk Pigs, 
F pure blood, for sale vy B. V. FRENCH, 
Feb. l—mly. Braintree, Mass. 
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Premium Agricultural Works, Albany, Y. N. 


MP HE subseribers, proprietors of the above Agricultural 
Works, are the sole manufacturers of 


Dederick’s Patent Parallel Lever and Horizontal 


Portable Hay Press. 
This press was illustrated in the 16:h No. of the Country Gent., 
and the June number of the Cultivator. Since that time, some 
very essential and valuable improvements have been made 
A new aud improved capstan has been invented, by which 
the horse (without being removed from the sweep) operates 
the press, both in packing the bale, and drawing back the 
follower, thereby dispensing with the windlass for drawing 
back the follower by hand. The horizontal press, tlustrated 
in the 14th No. of the Country Gent., and the May number 
of the Cultivator, and represented as “6 H. L. Emery’s porta- 
ble hay press,’’ is the horizontal press as first invented by Mr. 
Dederick, and exhibited at the New-York State Fair, lield at 
Utica in Sept. last, and was published by said Emery with- 
out authority or consent. The Horizontal Press, as since im- 
proved, and at present manufactured by us, is universally 
admired and approved. Its advantages, compared with the 
upright or vertical portable press, are oo numerous to be 
specified in a limited notice. Descriptive circuiars will be 
promptly sent upon application. We warrant these presses 
in all cases, lo give satisfaction or to be returned. Orders 
solicited aud promptly filled. 
DEERING & DEDERICK, 
Corners of Bleecker and Franklin sis., Albany. 
July 2i—w29—mif. 


Improved Portable Cider Mill and Press, 


ICKOK’S Improved Portable Cider Mill and Press, re- 
ceived following premiums in 1852, viz:—A Silver 
Medal at the Fair of tie Ame-ican Institute, New-York 
Diploma at the Frankbu Institute, Philadelphia. First pre- 
miums at the State Fair at Utica. and at the Columbia and 
Rensselser county Fairs, aud a diploma at the Westchester 
County Fair. 
Deseriptive circulars seit free to all post-paid applications. 
See page 23 of this paper, for engraving, &c. Price $40. 
Manutactured by W. O. HICKOK, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Sold by LONGETT & GRIFFING, 25 Cliff-st., N. Y. 
EMERY & CO., Albany. 
DANA BROTHERS, Utica. 
PROUTY & CHEW, Geneva. 
HIGGINS & CALKINS, Castile, Wyoming County. 
C. KE. YOUNG, Main-st., Buffalo. 
O. GREGORY, Binghamton. 
CHARLES ASHLEY, Ogdensburg. 
D. LANDRETH, Piiladelphia. 
July 14d—w3imn—m3t. 


Just Published, 


eMart dor CHEMICAL FIELD LECTURES— 
kD For Agriculturists. Edited, with notes, by James E. 
Teschmacher. 

Opinion of Samuel L. Dana, MD L.L. D. 

The great and striking feature of this little book is, that 
written by an eminently practical teacher for a class of far- 
mes whose good opinion of the value of scieuce to agricul- 
ture was to be won, their experience has been placed above 
scientific conjecture, and their practical knowledge has been 
made the point of scientific ilustration. Hence the work is 
more simple and mtelligible than any other clemico-agricul- 
tural work which has yet appeared. 

Devoted chiefly to the practical consideration and money 
value of manures, its views of \egelable physiology are at 
once comprehensive, trausparent as water, and illuminated by 
style so bewitchingly simple and concise, that the reader, fa- 
miliar though he may be with the subject, feels that he is car- 
ried onward under the guidance of a master spirit, and as he 
— the old land-marks, sees them shining with a new 
ight. 

The book has yet to be written whose chapters on artifical 
manures shall equal Stockhardt’s Field Leetures on bone and 
guano, and certainly no work has yet appeared, which has 
shed a clearer or milder light on the intimate connection be- 
tween science and agriculture. 

In truth, the great recommendation of this work is, that it 
is adapted equally to a class of readers who have yet to learn 
their A BC in agricultural chemistry, and to that other class 
whose diffusive reading, here finds itself compressed not less 
neatly than usefully. With regard truly yours, 

Joun BaRTLert. S. L. DANA. 

Just issued, the Sixth Thousand of Stockhardt’s Principles 
of Chemistry. 

For SaLe—a few sets of Apparatus ina portable form, 
prepared in Germany, and designed for the student, with or 











without the aid of a teacher. JOHN BARTLETT, 
March 24—12—lt—e.o.m3t. Cambridge. 
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Agricu'tural Implements. 


STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS—of all patterns. 

CORN MILLS—both of Iron and Burr Stone. 

CORN AND COB CRUSHERS—of Beals’, Nichols’ and 
Sinclair’s make. 

ROAD SCRAPERS—of several patterns. 

FANNING MILLS—of all the best makers. 

SAUSAGE STUFFERS AND CUTTERS—of all pat- 
terns 

VEGETABLE OR ROOT CUTTERS—of approvedkinda. 

CORN SHELLERS—tfor hand and horse power. 

VEGETABLE BOJLERS—of Mot’s and Bent’s patterns. 

GARDEN AND WHEEL BARROWS—of iron and 
wood. 

HAY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bullock’s patent. 

BRICK MACHINES—of Hail’s and other makers. 

WAGONS AND CARTS. 

PLOWS—of Prouty & Mears, Centre Draft, and Rich’s 
fron Beam PLOWsS—Eagle, Massachusetts make, and 
Minor & Hortons. 

For sale at the State Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff 
Street, New-York. Nov. 1—1f. 





Albany Tile Works, 
Corner Patroon and Knox Streets, Albany, N. Y. 


RAIN TILE of the following descriptions and prices, 
suitabie tor land drainage, always on hand, in large or 
smal! quantities. of the first. quality, delivered at the Docks 
and Railroad Depots free of cartage. 
Horse Shoe Tile. 
4} inch calibre, $13 per 1000 feet. 
3 “a “ $15 “ 
of “ “ $12 “ 
Sole Tile or Pipe. 
3 inches calibre, $18 per 1000 feet, 
os “ $12 of 
Horse Shoe Hand Tile, 8 inches calibre, for drams around 
dwellings, at $5 per 100 feet. Sole Tile, 4 inch calibre, for 
sink drams, at $4 per 100 fect—9 and 6 inch square, polished 
face Floor Tile, less than one-fourth the cost of marbie, for 
basement floors and cellar pavements—9 and 6 inch square 
Bakers’ Tile, for oven bottoms. Orders from a distance will 
receive prompt attention A. 3. BABCOCK. 
Albany, Ap.il 14, 1853—16—13t—c6m. 





Super-phosphate of Lime. 


“N bags and barrels. made by C. B. DeBurgh, a warranted 

pure and genuine article, for sale by 

GEO. DAVENPORT, 
No. 5 Commercial, corner of Chatham-st., Boston, 
Agent for the manufacturer, with directions for use. 
Also, for sale, Ground Bone, Bone Dust, Burnt Bone, Gu- 
ano, and Grass Seeds of reliable quality. 

April 7—14—1t—mtf 


Poudrette ! 


M\H= LODI MANUFACTURING CO. have on hand a 
large quantity of newly made and very superior quality 
of Poudretie, which they will se/ at retail at their usual 
prices. $1.50 per bbl. for any quantity over seven bbls., de- 
livered free of charge on board of vessel. Persons desirous 
of purchasing from 2 to 500 bbis. Poudrette for this fall's use, 
or to lay up for early spring demand, will find tt to their _ad- 
vantage 10 communicate early with THE LODI MANU- 
FACTURING CO., No. 74 Cortiand-st., New-York. 
July 283—w3imn—m3t. 








Manures. 


DERUVIAN GUANO, 2} to 2h cents per pound. 

BONE DUST, when taken in equal quantities, $225 

per barrel. 

BONE SAWINGS, separately, $2.50 per barrel. 
PLASTER, $1 to $1.25 per barrel. 
POTASH, 3} to 4 cents per pound. 
CHARCOAL, $1 per barrel. 
SULPHURIC ACID. 2} to 2k cents per pound. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 2} cents per pound. 
WOOD'S RENOVATING SALTS, one cent per pound. 
For sale at the State Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 


Cliff-street, New-York. LONGETT & GRIFFING. 
Feb. 1—etf. 





Railway Horse Powers, 


OR one or two horses—Threshers, Separators and Clea- 
ners—Combined Threshers and Separators, all of the 
most approved plans, for sale at the STATE AGRICULTU- 
RAL WARE HOUSE, No. 25 Cliff-st., New-York. 
July 28—w2im—ms3t. 
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United States Agricultural Warehouse and Seedstore 
No. 197 Water street, near Fulton street, New- York, 


\ ERCHANTS, Planters and Farmers, nm want of AGRI- 
a¥i CULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS or SEEDS, for shipping, plantation, farm or garden 
purposes, will please call and examine our extensive and su- 
perior assortment of goods in the above line, unsurpassed by 
any other house in the United States, for finish, material and 
workmanship, and of the most approved patterns; all of 
ea we will sell on us goud terms as any other house in 
this city. 

We have among our assortraent the far-famed and une- 
qualed EAGLE D. & F. PLOWS, warranted to draw lighter 
and do as good work in sod or stubble ground, as any other 
Plow to be found in the United States. 

We also have the highest premium Straw Cutters, Fan Mills, 
Grain Mills, Premium Stalk Cutters, Horse Powers, Thresh- 
ers and Separators of different kinds; Ketchum’s celebrated 
Mowing Machine, unsurpassed; Hussey’s Reaping Machine 
—also, McCormick’s Cotton Gins, Cotton Presses, Hay aud 
Hide Presses, Brick Machines, Harrows of all kinds, Sugar 
Mills for plautation use, Sugar Mills for grocer’s use, Hand 
Store Trucks of all kinds, Mule Carts, Horse Carts, Farm 
Wagons, Wheel Barrows, Coal and Canal Barrows. In 
fact we have everything for shippping or using on plantation, 
arm or garden. JOHN MAYHER & CO. 

N. B. Guano, Boue Dust, Poudrette, Superphosphate of 
Lime. and other fertilisers Jan 1, 1853—mé wif 


Devon Bull Red Rover for Sate. 


ED ROVER is a full blooded North Devon Bull, bred by 
» Geo. Patterson of Maryland ; was sired by his superior im- 
ported bull Eclipse. His dsm was “ Venus,’ an imported 
cow of Geo Patterson’s, sired by Lord Leicester’s bull An- 
chisis. Red Rover was calyed June 28th, 1844, and has taken 
the following premiums: 
The Ist premium at Poughkeepsie, as the best bull calf 
The Ist - atthe American Institute the same year. 
The Ist . as the best 1 yr. old, 2 yr. old, 3 yr. old. 
The Ist i at the N. Y. State fair in 1847. 
The Ist " at the Hartford Co show in 1848. 
THOMAS GOULD. 
July 1—m3t. Aurora, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 








Important to Breeders of Stock. 


HE subscriber offers for sale, two thorough bred Short- 
Horn Durham bull-calves—one 20 months old, a beauti- 
ful roan celor. splendid proportions, a descendant of the much 
celebrated “ Belted Will,” of England; the other about two 
mouths old—white, of unequalled symmetry and peauty, and 
is also a descendant of ‘* Belted Will ’’—his dam was got by 
* Bellville,’ the champion of England, Scotland and Ireland, 
‘ imported to this province in 1851, and the first of 
. Hoppers’ celebrated herd ever brought into Canada — 
Also, two other calves, of the same uneqnalled breeding, three 
weeks old. Sati=factory certificates of pedigree will be 
furnished. For further particulars, application may be made 
to RALPH WADE, Spring Cottnge; 
July 7, 1853.—wit—m2t. near Port Hope, Canada West. 





Devon Cows, 
EIFERS, and Bu! Calves—pure blood—for sale by 
I Feb. 1—mly. B. V. FRENCH, Braintree, Mass. 
Suffolk Swine. 


pes: Breeding Sows aud Boars. of the purest blood and 
{finest specimens. To be seen, one of the finest boars in 








the world. GEO. W. WILSON, 
July 282—wi—m2t* Malden. Mass., 4 miles from Boston. 
SUFFOLE "738 
and 





= \ka 7 ae 
Improved Essex. 
URE BRED, for sale by B. F. KEYES, 
July 22—m3t Dedham, Mass. 


Essex Pigs, 








Fancy Lop-Eared Rabbits. 

Fe HAVE now about 

ready for delivery, a 

few pairs of fine English 
Fancy Lop-eared Rabbits, 
from stock imported by 
me directly from London 
and Dublin. Gentlemen, 
or amateurs, desirous of 
obtaining fine young stock 
GEO. P. BURNHAM, 
June, 1853—w3i—m3t. Box 22, P. O., Boston, Mass. 
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Valuable Farm for Sale. 


THE subscriber offers for sale four hundred and fifty acres 

of land, being a part of his homestead, and comprising two 
hundred acres of as desirable land as any in Addison county— 
lying on the main road tour miles north of Vergennes on the 
border of Lake Champlain, and one mile from the Railroad 
Station. It is under good cultivation, aud furnished with com- 
modious buildings. ‘The remaining 250 acres is wood land; a 
poriion of it covered with a heavy growth of hemlock and 
other valuable timber, and the remander with the best quality 
of wood for tuel. The property will be sold together or in 
parcels. Postpaid inquiries promptly responded to. 

ROW'D T. ROBINSON, 
Aug. I—1f. Ferrisburgh, Addison co., Vt. 


A Virginia Farm For Sale. 

LEASANTLY situated in Fairfax county, 13 miles from 

Alexandria, 16 miles from Washington, and about 14 
miles from Lee s'ation, on the Alexandria and Orange rail- 
road, a farm of 218 acres, about one-half imervale or bot- 
tom land, the residue a gentle aswell of upland. I[t is admi- 
rably adapted to grazing, and is well watered with two small 
streams of never failing water, and is capable of producing 
excellent crops of com, Wwheut, potatoes, grass, &c. The 
location is healthy, and the markets as good as any in this 
country. On the premises is a young and thrifty orchard of 
125 apple trees, 25 peach trees, pear, cherry trees, &c. Also 
a timber lot of 20 acres, (hard-wood,) and 50 acres second 
growth pine, which will yield 40 cords per acre, worth $2 
per cord at the railroad, 14 miles distant. ‘There ix a small 
dwelling house and other buildings on the farm The fences 
are tolerable, 2000 new chestnut rails having been added to 
the fences within two years. Price $10 per acre; one half in 
hand, the balance in two years. Persons desirous of exami- 
ning the premises, will call upon ANSEL WHEDON, Agent, 
near Lee station. For further information, address 
A. & O. WHEDON. 

West Pawlet, Vt. 





March 18S—w2—mtf. 





Agricultural Implement Manufactory, 
Corner of Carolina and Third-streets, Buffalo, N. Y 





PITTS’ PATENT SEPARATOR——IMPROVED 
DOUBLE PINION HORSE POWER—PI?ITS’ 
CORN AND COB MILL, &e. 

HEREBY give notice, that since the extension of the Pa- 

tent right on my machinery for Threshing and cleaning 
grain, | have removed to Buffalo, N. Y., where I have per- 
manently located, aud erected a large establisliiment for the 
future manufacture of the above machines. 

The Separator has been enlarged, improved, and rendered 
more permanent and durable in all its parts—while the Horse 
Power, for strength, ease, durability. and cheapness of repair, 
is not surpassed by any in the United States. This Power is 
warranted to stand the full strength of eight horses, also to 
give as much effective or useful power when driven by one 
or two horses, as any other Horse Power, whether construe- 
ted on the endless chain or lever principle. 

[t was put on trial at the great exhibition of Horse Powers 
and Threshing Machines, at Geneva, in July last, 1852, where 
it received the New-York State Agricultural Society's first 
premium “ for the best Horse Power for general purposes.”’ 

The Separator. at the same trial, also received the Society’s 
first premium. My machines will thresh and clean from 
three to five hundred bushels of wheat per day, and other 
grain in proportion. 

Two hundred of the above machines are for sale at the 
Agricultural Works of the subscriber, in this city, all war- 
ranted to be a better article than can be purchased at any 
other shop, and if they do not prove on trial to be so, I will 
take them off the hands of .he purchasers, at the price they 
may pay me for them. 

I further notify all persons, who are purchasing Horse 
Powers and Separators to be used in California or Oregon, 
that I will held them accountable for any infringement of the 
rights secured to me by letters patent in the above machines, 
as Jam manufacturing a Horse Power aud Separator express- 
ly designed for that section. 

All orders for the above machines, hereafter, addressed to 
the subscriber, will recerve prompt attention. 

April 14—lamc6t JOHN A. PITTS, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Fow!s at Acction. 
Large Sale of Imported Fowls. 

M. PARKE, Auctioneer, will sell in front of Auction 
kKJe Rooom, No. 6 James street, Albany, on Tuesday. 13th 
of September. the entire stock of Imported Fowls belonging 
lo a gentleman removing from this country. Comprising— 

White, Buff, and Black Shanghai. 

do do do Cochin China. 

Black and Golden Top-Knots. 

Superior Creoles and 

Black Spanish Fowls. - mM... 


Choice Fow!s. 


ENTLEMEN who may be desirous of procuring the 
best and largest China Fow!ls in this country, Cochin 
China, Black, Brown and Buff Dominique, White Shanghais, 
all from the best importations now known, can now be sup- 
plied by the subscriber. All orders promptly attended to. 
Address, post paid, GEORGE ANDERSON, 
Ang. 4w&—m11* 56 Schuyler st. Albany, N. Y. 








Dorkings! 
PECKLED DORKINGS, for sale, at $10 the half dozen. 
Any greater or less number at the same rate. 
JOHN R. PAGE. 
Sennett, N. ¥.—Avegnst 1I—w& mit* 
Sufiolk Pigs. 
HE subscribers are prepared to receive orders for pure 
Suffoik Pigs, bred from stock imported in 1848 by the 
late William Stickney, also by the subseribers in Jan. last. 
Address, JOSIAH STICKNEY, Boston or Watertown, or 
ISAAC STICKNEY, Boston, Mass. 
September 1—mé6t. 


Seed Wheat. 


LARGE assortment of the best varieties of Seed Wheat, 
among which are the Mediterranean, Hutchinson's and 
Soule’s White Flint, for sale by 
GEO. H. BARR & CO., 
53 Cortlandt St., New-York. 








Sept. 1—m2t. 








Fall Exhibition of the New-York Hort. Society. 
te Society’s Fall Exhibition will be held at Niblo’s 
Garden, New-York city, on Tuesday, Wednesiay and 
Thursday, September 20th, 2ist, and 22d, 1853. The Com- 
mittee would call attention to a very liberal list of awards; 
and to afford encouragement to those who live without the 
city, they will pay the freight on all articles sent from a dis- 
tance. By order of the Committee of Arrangements. 
33—51.—m It. PETER B. MEAD, Chairman. 


New-York Agricultural Warehouse. 


ORSKE Powers, Threshers, Fan Mills. Smut Machines, 
Grain Drills, Hay Presses, Grain Mills, Corn and Cob 
Crushers, Cider Mills, and a large assortment of Plows and 
all kinds of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements 
Peruvian Guano, Super-phosphate of Lime, Bone Dust and 
other fertilizers of the most superior kinds 
h.. L. ALLEN. 
Aug. 18—w mif. 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 


Superior Seed Wheat. 
LARGE assortment of the best varieties of improved 
Seed Wheat, among which are the Golden Australien, 
China or Troye, White Flint, Hutchinson’s Iinproved, Soule 
aud Mediterranean. 
Seed Rye of the best winter variety: also a cheaper kind, 
suitable for late fall and early spring pastures. 
Field and Garden Seeds of the various sorts. 
R L. ALLEN, 
189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 


Horse Powers, 


N the Endless Chain Principle, from the best manufac. 
turers—Emery’s, Wheeler’s, and White & Prentiss. 

THRASHERS AND SEPARATORS.—Thrashers, Sep- 
arators, and Winnowers combined. 

The above are warranted to give satisfaction. For sale at 
the lowest cash prices, at the State Agricultural Warehouse. 
LONGETT & GRIFFING, 

25 CL ff-street, New-York. 














Aug. 18—w mif. 





Aug. 18—w8i—m2t 


Horse Powers, Threshers, &c. 


] AILWAY Powers of Wheeler’s and other manufacture, 
) for one and two horses. 
THRESHERS—With and without Separators. 
FANNING MILLS, CORN SHELLERS, and STRAW 
CUTTERS of the most approved kinds, for sale by 
GEO. H. BARR & CO., 
53 Cor'landt St., New-York. 





Sept. 1—m2t. 


Spanish Merino Bucks. 


HE subscriber offers for sale several Spanish Merino 
Buck Lambs. ‘These sheep are supposed to be a 
by none in the state, and are pronounced by judges from dif? 
ferent sections of the country to be superior stock. They are 
justly celebrated for weight and fineness of fleece, and per- 
fect hardiness of constitution. Prices from $10 to $15 per 
head. LEVI S. WELLS, 
Aug. 11—w4t—m2t. New Britain, Hartford Co., Ct. 


Albany Drain Tile Works, 

No. 60 Lancaster Street, Albany, West of Medical College. 
der E subscriber, successor to JOHN GOTT, formerly A. 

$. BABCOCK & CO., is prepared to furnish DRAINING 
TILE of both Horse Shoe and Sole patterns, at from $12 to 
$18 per 1000 pieces. The tile are more than a foot in length, 
and fully equal to any of American or Foreign manufacture. 
They are so formed as to admit water at every jot, and 
drain the land perfectly from 12 to 20 feet on each side, ac- 
cording to the nature of the soil. 

Also, Larce TIL for drains about dwellings, yards, &c., 
at from $410 $8 per 100 picces. ‘These are cheaper and 
more durable than brick drains. 

Full directions for preparing ditches, laying tile, &c., will 
be sent free to those addressing the subscriber, post-paid, 
The tiles can be sent safely any distance. Orders are re- 
spectfully solicited. DAVID CALLANAN. 

August 4—31—121—m2t. Albany, N. Y. 
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